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1952 1951 | oy 
GENERATION* (Net) | | 
By Fuel Burning Plants................ oe 23,784,928,000 | 22,266,351,000 + 6.8 
By Water Power Plants................. 8,737,801,000 | 8,292,228,000 + 5.4 
Total Generation............. ie sf | 32,522,729,000 | 30,558,579,000 | + 6.4 
| 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries... 147,753,000 | 181,962,000 —18.8 
DOOR —CONODANY USC... oi ciccccs cece cvecseucanece ! 108,531,000 | 109,527,000 | — 0.9 
Less—Energy Used by Producer.............. , 1,042,053,000 | 822,400,000 | +26.7 
Net Energy for Distribution............ 31,519,898,000 | 29,808 ,614,000 + 5.7 
Lost and Unaccounted for...........0cs0cene , 4,605,857,000 | 4,145,525,000 | +411.1 
Sales to Ultimate Customers......... 26,914,041,000 | 25,663,089,000 + 4.9 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of July 31 | | 
Residential or Domestic.............00.eeeee. — . 40,041,279 | 38,512,829 | + 4.0 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)............. ae ee 1,689,490 1,644,847 + 2.7 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Srmialt Lagnt and Power. ....6...6.6se000 oh 5,608,082 5,506,303 | + 1.8 
Large Light and Power.................. er 255,081 242,988 | + 5.0 
ge stir, 156,296 159,474 | — 2.0 
Total Ultimate Customers..... 4,2 ae ewe | 47,750,228 46,066,441 | + 3.7 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of July | 
PRMMAMMNEIAL EAE GPOMIOINE oo. 3 a15.5.8 60 5d.5 54:8 aide eisaadeee. oe 6,567,194,000 5,778,765,000 | +13.6 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)................. 993,644,000 951,867,000 | + 4.4 
Commercial or Industrial: 
ee a fai ats 5,361,312,000 4,875,093,000 | +10.0 
DAA EAGIG OIE FOWEE 5.5 0.05.00 in 0ciie so 00s caeweba ssi sSdsahacistl 12,638,374,000 12,729,024,000 | — 0.7 
Street and Highway Lighting............... pee ects 242,079,000 223,031,000 + 8.5 
Other Public Authorities............... Net ; 670,882,000 637,124,000 | + 5.3 
Railways and Railroads: | 
Street and Interurban Railways.............ccecc cece cee eucucet 231,958,000 249,960,000 — 7.2 
Electrified Steam Railroads..............cceceeceecs ees el 163,959,000 171,660,000 — 4.5 
NINN ico crsccs iccascio api 4 KA 40S we oko ececars Ole 44,639,000 46,565,000 — 4.1 
Total to Ultimate Customers ......... os 26,914,041 ,000 25,663,089,000 + 4.9 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers .............. ee $ 493,359,000 $457,799,100 + 7.8 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
| 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended | 
July 31 
ee 8 ee 2,104 | 1,933 + 8.8 
5556.5 dunn. 3i 0145. wince we pilin rds dco-cia nie Blane . $58.49 | $54.90 + 6.5 
2.78¢ | 2.84¢| — 2.1 
| 


ey er = | 








* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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HE EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

BULLETIN is published monthly by 
the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
sociation of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
its territorial possessions. Its affiliate 
members consist of members of the 
Canadian Electrical Association. 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- 


trie Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 

The making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 


ascertainment and 


and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the 


vestor, and employee. 


interests of consumer, in- 


Closing date for the BULLETIN is 
the tenth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 


Manuscripts and correspondence 
relating to the BULLETIN should be 
addressed to the Editor, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Edison Electric Institute 


not assume 


does 
responsibility for, nor 
necessarily endorse or approve, state- 
ments made by contributors to the 
BULLETIN. 


Subscription price of the BULLETIN 
is $2.00 per year in the United States; 
$3.00 per year in foreign countries. 

Entered as_ second-class matter, 
August 17, 1933, at the post office at 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Publication office, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Editorial office, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Volume 20, No. 
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NVENTIONS AN {ETINGS 
CONVENTIONS AND MEETIN 
1952 1953 
NOVEMBER JANUARY 
3 Canadian Electrical Association Standardization Co- 12-13 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Hotel Muehle- 
ordination Committee, Montreal, Que. bach, Kansas City, Mo. 
6- 7 PEA Communications Committee Fall Meeting, Hotel 15 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EE] Headquar- 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. ters, New York, N. Y. ; 
10 Canadian Electrical Association Grounding Commit- 15-16 Canadian Electrical Association Engineering and 
tee, Montreal, Que. Operating Division Meeting, Nova Scotian Hotel, 
10-11 EEI Power Station Chemistry Subcommittee, Prime Halifax, N.S. wi 
Movers Committee, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cin- 29.23 Canadian Electrical Association Sales Division Meet- 
“au o Te . ‘ ing, General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont. Jee 
salen te Cite Md ON Se Tee Se, Se 29-30 Canadian Electrical Association General Division i 
. IPS ; seting ‘emblant Lodge >, this 
10-18 NARUC Annual Meeting, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Meeting, Mont Tremblant Lodge, Que oth 
Ark. FEBRUARY 
12 PIP Mid-Atlantic Regional Meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 19.13 REI Transmission and Distribution Committee — 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. \ 
13 Canadian Electrical Association Accident Prevention 16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Palmer House, piol 
f 
Committee, Montreal, Que. Chicago, Ill. fee] 
13-14 PEA Fall Meeting, Relay Committee, Robert Treat 16-17 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Jefferson Ho- app 
Hotel, Newark, N. J. tel, St. Louis, Mo. of 
17-19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Annual Fall 19-20 EEI-AGA Conference Planning Committee, Roches- Of 
Round-Table Conference, Sheraton Hotel, St. ter, N. Y. line 
Louis, Mo. 23-25 Canadian Electrical Association Engineering Divi- ind: 
20 Canadian Electrical Association Public Relations sion, Western Zone, Calgary, Alta. wil 
Committee, Montreal, Que. = ; : ; : 7 hai 
21 New Jersey Utilities Associati 4 \ a he 27-28 Controllers Institute of America, Southern Contfer- well 
a New Jersey Utilities Association Annual Meeting, ence, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. ee 
Seaview Country Club, Atlantic City, N. J. cou 
30-Dec. 5 ASME Annual Meeting, Hotels Statler and Mc- MARCH foll 
Alpin, New York, N. Y. 2- 3 Canadian Electrical Association Sales and General 
DECEMBER Division Meeting, Western Zone, Edmonton, Alta. 
, : : a 19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquar- F 
1- 2 EEL Prime Movers Committee, Hotel Martinique, ters, New York, N. Y. . 
New York, N. Y. 26-27 Oklahoma Utilities Association Convention, Tulsa righ 
1- 2 EEI-AGA General Accounting Committees, Hotel Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. ind 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. APRIL limi 
3- 4 EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, Netherlands —— ; ; ; : : : . er 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction per 
4- 5 PUAA Region 2 Meeting, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic with Personnel Section of Ohio Electric Institute, our 
City, N. J ; per Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio life 
Af) 7d. meee ‘ "aOR ; ee eee ea ee 
8- 9 EEI Industrial Power and Heating Section, Jung Ho- 20-22 National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Ac pan 
tel, New Orleans, La. countants, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. | 
8-9 EEI-AGA Planning Committee, EFI Headquarters, 71-23 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Southwestern Gas a 
New York. N. Y. jel baci ines : = Measurement Short Course, University of Okla- tric 
ee Se homa, Norman, Okla. 
10-11 EI Cost Management Program Subcommittee, Sher- ; ee B 
aton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. MAY is ii 
11-12 EEI Home Service Committee, EEI Headquarters, 1- 2 Controllers Institute of America, Pacific Coast Con- lem: 
New York, N. Y. ference, Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Calif. take 
18 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquar- 3- 6 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee Annual Meet- in 4 
ters, New York, N. Y. ing, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
Indi 
shoc 
ever 
Ne "WwW York S Ss state Eleetric & Gas C O. nessmen, and civic leaders from the pion 
A . . 
Ithaca-Auburn region was held in the they 
’ ’ . 
Conducts Centennial Observances Ithaca Hotel. coun 
Incorporated in 1852 as the Ithaca telli 
O celebrate its 100 years of public mony at Heddens, north of Ithaca on Gas Light Co., New York State Elec- lr 
service, the New York State Elec- the east shore of Cayuga Lake, where tric & Gas began business with a oper 
tric & Gas Corp. conducted a series the company will construct a 500,000- capital stock of $75,000 as one of the livir 
of observances, highlighted by em- kw _ steam-electric generating station leading concerns in the small city of sure 
ployee centennial birthday dinner on a 100-acre tract. Following the Ithaca, which then had a population to b 
parties, in numerous communities observance at the site of the projected of 7000. In a century, the company’s our 
throughout the company’s service plant, recently named Milliken Sta- capital investment has increased to cans 
area last October 28. tion in honor of Arnold W. Milliken, more than $183,000,000, and the area conf 
One of the principal events of the Vice President and General Manager, served has been extended to include try 
day was the groundbreaking cere- a luncheon for industrialists, busi- 35 per cent of New York State. 
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President, Atlantic City Electric 


An address before the Rocky Mountain Electrical 


UT here in Colorado, there is 

a tradition of explorers and 

frontiersmen, undaunted men 
who thrived in these vast and rugged 
panoramas, and I am going to call on 
that tradition, which is stronger in 
this part of the nation than in any 
other, and talk as one pioneer to 
another. 

Many, I’m sure, will proudly admit 
pioneer ancestry but may modestly 
feel that the description can no longer 
apply. It is true that most of us think 
of a pioneer as some one along the 
lines of Kit Carson, a tough, fearless 
individual pushing through trackless 
wilderness, facing dangers already too 
well known and others not yet en- 
countered, to open a way for people to 
follow. 


A New Way of Life 


Believe it or not, we are pioneers— 
right here and now. From our electric 
industry vantage point, we see no 
limit, no impassable ocean, no insu- 
perable barrier, and we push on. As 
our predecessors opened a new way of 
life to the American people, so do we 
continue—widening the prospect, pre- 
paring an ever-better future in elec- 
trical living for those who come after. 

Because we are at the forefront, it 
is inevitable that we encounter prob- 
lems, difficulties, and hazards. These 
take more subtle forms than they did 
in the days of Kit Carson and the 
Indian fighters, when the ability to 
shoot straight could settle nearly 
everything. The problems of today’s 
pioneers not only call for courage— 
they require the utmost patience, 
courtesy, ingenuity, initiative, and in- 
telligence. 





In addition to the main task of 
opening the way to increasingly better 
living, we must do our part in making 
sure that the American trail continues 
to be blazed clearly, as it has been by 
our predecessors, so that all Ameri- 
cans may move forward together with 
confidence. Those who would craftily 
try to obscure the road already trav- 
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B. L. England 
President, Edison Electric Institute 
September 10, 1952 


eled or would delude and confuse us 
into taking false paths toward col- 
lectivist ruin may be Red—but they 
certainly are not Indians. 

Dangers such as these are not new 
to the electric industry’s pioneers. As 
before, they are forging ahead, carv- 
ing out new gains in service to the 
public, in technical improvement, and 
operating efficiency. And they are ex- 
ploring and developing increasingly 
important fields, ranging from area 
development to atomic energy. 

In the early days of the industry, 
the tasks were difficult, but, compared 
to today, they were not so complex. 
Arduous efforts had to be made to con- 
vince a largely skeptical public that 
electricity was not an_ eccentric’s 
hobby but a force which could help 
America toward a future in which 
miracles of home comfort and indus- 
trial production would be common- 
place. Heroic endeavor was required 
just to get electricity to the people in 
this vast land and to keep the young 
industry alive and growing. 

A pioneering partnership of the 
greatest value was started at that time 
when men of vision and courage 
backed their belief in the new force 
by becoming electrical manufacturers, 
distributors, and dealers. .It would be 
impossible to imagine the realization 
of today’s electrical age without these 
staunch allies, who have done so much 
to make the promise of electric power 
the reality of electric service. To- 
gether, all of us who are the electrical 
industry have grown in strength and 
service, and, together, we shall con- 
tinue to improve upon what has al- 
ready been so well begun. 


Continuing Upward Course 


Our pioneering work is now no less 
difficult, no less important than it was 
before, but it is harder to see clearly. 
Because electricity is now widely ac- 
cepted, there may be_ temptations 
sometimes to let it sell itself. Because 
ours is one of the nation’s foremost 
industries, no longer a_ beginner 
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Company, and 


League. Glenwood Springs. Colo., 


struggling for a foothold, there may 
be a tendency to sit back with a feel- 
ing that we have arrived. 

No industry which wants to survive 
successfully can arrive. In this coun- 
try, industrial accomplishment has, 
in a sense, repealed the law of gravity. 
In American industrial progress, what 
goes up must continue to go up. 

Keeping our industry on an up- 
ward course will require real work and 
the highest order of leadership. We 
have not only the constant task of 
overcoming what seem to be natural 
obstacles common to most humans but 
we must also move against the active 
efforts of those who wish to bring 
electric power supply completely into 
the hands of government. 


The Threat of Socialism 

Nowhere is this drive more plainly 
embodied than in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s program, which has_ been 
clearly outlined on numerous occasions 
by high officials. On every side, we 
see evidences of the heavy campaign 
being conducted for Federal generat- 
ing plants and Federal transmission 
lines. If the Interior Department suc- 
ceeds in carrying out its plans, so- 
cialism must eventually result, not just 
for the electric industry but for other 
industries as well. 

What is required from electric com- 
pany leaders is genuine industrial 
statesmanship, which can see, without 
blinking, the full consequences of com- 
pletion of the government power pro- 
gram and which can work, forcefully 
and effectively, to prevent the eclipse 
of the investor-owned electric industry 
and, what is far worse, the following 
inevitable plunge of the American 
people into socialistic darkness. 

An outstanding exposition of Fed- 
eral-power schemes, their aims, and 
effects is contained in the paper pre- 
sented at this year’s EEI Convention 
by J. E. Corette, President of The 
Montana Power Co. Mr. Corette also 
made some sound suggestions as to 
how the electric companies can cir- 
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cumvent government power’s destruc- 
tive intentions and assure the bright 
future which we know is possible in 
this nation. 

Our pioneering position is admir- 
able for us to undertake this mission. 
We are automatically among the pace- 
setters and leaders because electricity 
is the energy essential to American 
civilization. 

In the years ahead, there will be 
electrically operated automatic fac- 
tories which will make our present- 
day mass production lines seem as in- 
efficient as the old mills with their 
flapping belts. On the farm there will 
be methods of food growing that will 
make today’s modern agriculture seem 
as antiquated as a horse-drawn plow. 
And in the home there will be electric 
contributions to human comfort and 
enjoyment that will make today’s 
house, with its television and electric 
kitchen, seem as undesirable as a 
dwelling with bare bulbs and a bat- 
tery radio. 

That is the era for which we are 
pioneering right now. It is no more 
fantastic than the United States in 
1952 would seem to an audience of 50 
years ago. 


Ever-Greater Sense of Service 

It was in those days that the spirit 
of service which has now become so 
important to the electric industry and 
to its customers was born. Today, the 
American who sees himself increas- 
ingly dependent on electric power is 
increasingly appreciative of that 
spirit. We who render electric service 
have a responsibility of awesome pro- 
portions which grows automatically 
as more electric power is utilized in 
more ways. With this expanding re- 
sponsibility must go an ever-greater 
sense of service, to inspire our own 
activities and to keep the public good 
will and backing essential to progress. 

In the exercise of this spirit, elec- 
tric company people are often called 
upon to show as much bravery, con- 
scientiousness, and ability to endure 
physical hardship as any frontiers- 
man. When conditions under which 
service must be rendered are difficult, 
whether resulting from flood, storm, 
or war-time emergency, the electric 
company and its personnel stand ready 
to exert unselfishly every effort on be- 
half of their customers. Remembrance 
of real help in time of trouble is an 
abiding trait of human nature, and 
no organization devoted to providing 
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a public need can afford to be indiffer- 
ent to this fact. Both for the benefit 
of the customer and the company, the 
spirit of service must burn its bright- 
est when conditions seem at their 
blackest. 

But an electric company is_ not 
limited to these dramatic displays of 
its concern for its community. It can 
take active part in advancing com- 
munity prosperity and welfare in a 
variety of ways. 

Area development, a _ wide field 
which is swiftly increasing in impor- 
tance, is attracting growing electric 
company interest. It is easy to under- 
stand why this should be. Unlike 
manufacturing plants or other enter- 
prises, an electric company cannot pull 
up stakes and move out of a locality it 
conditions are not to its liking. With 
its service extended into every phase 
of community life, an electric com- 
pany which helps to promote the pros- 
perity of its community will gain both 
tangible financial benefits and custo- 
mer and public good will—an intan- 
gible whose presence or lack often 
produces very tangible effects. 

Emphasis in area development has 
thus far been primarily on industrial 
and agricultural improvement, in co- 
operation with other interested local 
groups and organizations. 

Through concerted community ef- 
fort, with the local electric company 
taking a leading part, new manufac- 
turing plants have been established, 
new methods and more profits have 
been brought to existing industry and 
to the farmstead. But the vast pos- 
sibilities of area development activi- 
ties have barely been tapped. Here is 
a challenge worthy of the best men in 
the industry, and one which holds 
great potential rewards. 

On the technical frontier, progress 
today is not the matter of inspired 
headline-making invention that it used 
to be. Instead, it involves a multitude 
of carefully planned and organized ap- 
proaches to improvement, refinement, 
and development, and the constant 
pushing away of barriers to greater 
efficiency and economy of operation in 
the electric systems of the nation. 

The engineers who are moving for- 
ward in the atomic-electronic age 
have opportunities for original contri- 
bution which could very well dumb- 
found those who have come before. And 
never have scientists, engineers, and 
technical people been held in such high 
universal esteem as they are now—a 
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tribute both to what they have ac- 
complished in the past and to their 
ability to bring about even greater 
wonders in the future. 

It has always been true, in the de- 
velopment of American industry, that 
technical advances and enterprising 
salesmanship have gone together. The 
salesman takes the result of technical 
ingenuity to the people and, fre- 
quently, must overcome mistrust and 
inertia in demonstrating how the in- 
novation may be of service. His success 
opens markets and brings home rev- 
enue which encourages and makes pos- 
sible further technical progress for 
the benefit of the public. But without 
the creative activity by which the 
technical man improves and develops 
products and services, the salesman 
would be helpless with nothing to sell. 

In the complex corporate structures 
of today, there is frequently a tend- 
ency to lose sight of the vital linkage 
between these two functions, which 
in themselves seem so widely different. 
But the very difference between the 
two poles of engineering initiative and 
inventiveness and commercial enter- 
prise provides the stimulating current 
which makes possible the progress now 
accepted by Americans as a hallmark 
of their way of life. 


Salesmanship and Revenue Growth 

Selling continues to be a most im- 
portant phase of electric industry 
achievement. To insure the sound 
growth of revenues required to make 
the most of adjusted rate structures, 
today’s salesman must, in his load- 
building activities, exercise skill and 
understanding to a degree that would 
amaze his pioneering predecessors. He 
must make sure that the expensive 
equipment which provides the service 
he sells works to its best revenue-pro- 
ducing capacity so that revenues will 
keep pace with the expansion of pro- 
ductive facilities. In turn, a good rev- 
enue record makes it easier to call 
forth financial resources needed for 
plant expansion. 

It is clear that the interaction of 
highly specialized talents of many 
kinds is required in developing to- 
morrow’s electric industry. And, in 
dealing with many problems which are 
common to all electric companies, 
there has been increasing cooperation 
among organizations and individuals 
which has been most encouraging and 
productive. 

This cooperation is clearly evident 
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in the functions of the Edison Electric 
Institute’s committees. Until I took 
over the President’s post, I had no 
real idea of the extent and value of the 
contributions of the some fifty work- 
ing groups in the EEI-committee or- 
ganization. 

Every significant area of electric 
operation is covered. Well over 1000 
experts in their chosen fields from 
electric companies throughout the na- 
tion serve as committee members. In 
a sense, they are the industry’s scouts, 
moving ahead of the main advance, re- 
porting on possibilities, offering sug- 
gestions as to the best way to handle 
an accounting problem, a safety cam- 
paign, a financing question—consider- 
ations of every kind, large or small, 
which conceivably could affect a com- 
pany or the industry in its service to 
the public. 

In view of the intensity and di- 
versity of the industry’s effort in be- 
half of the public electric supply, we 
may occasionally feel that we are not 
appreciated by the people as we should 
be. Naturally, most people haven’t 
the time or the inclination to know as 
much about. our business as we do. 
They have their own problems. If the 
fullest practical measure of public 
understanding is to be gained, we 
must present our case patiently and 
continually, making sure that what 
we say and what we do are consistent 
and filling in the broad outlines of our 
story with the facts needed to carry 
conviction. 

Americans have always had to be 
shown. Our almost instinctive refusal 
to take anything at face value is one 
of our democracy’s greatest safe- 
guards. We of the electric industry 
can bear this out. For 20 years now, 
we have been under heavy attack by 
the advocates of government power; 
yet there are reassuring indications 
that their sound and fury are falling 
on increasingly unconvinced ears. 

You may remember the big govern- 
ment project dedication at the begin- 
ning of July, which produced much 
publicity concerning unfavorable re- 
marks made there about the electric 
companies. Shortly after, a telephone 
call was received at Institute head- 
quarters from a man who identified 
himself as a union member in the 
postal service. He said he and some co- 
workers had looked up Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures comparing the 
cost of living with the cost of elec- 
tricity and were astounded by what 
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they found, especially in view of what 
has been said at the dam dedication. 
He wanted to know if we knew about 
these figures, because he thought they 
were most important to the electric 
companies’ case. 

He had discovered that the cost of 
living index has climbed from an 
average of 99.4 in 1939 to 185.6 in 
1951—nearly doubling in 12 years— 
but the index for household electricity 
had actually declined in the same 
period from 96.2 to 91.2. 

As we know, electric service repre- 
sents less than 1 per cent of the family 
budget, and over-all the cost of living 
is continuing to show its record-break- 
ing abilities. 

Other facts and figures are avail- 
able to Federal-power advocates, but 
they show little desire to bring them 
before the people. Americans should 
not have to dig after the data 
which are developed by tax-supported 
agencies. The facts should be made 
widely available whether they hurt 
pet governmental schemes or not. 


Federal Power Claims Refuted 

One constant Federal power claim is 
that competition from Federal projects 
forces the electric companies to keep 
their rates down. These government 
power promoters are holding back the 
truth from the American people to 
further the cause of socialized elec- 
tricity. The incontrovertible facts, 
borne out by the statistics available in 
every Washington office dealing with 
electric power, are these: 

The largest decreases in electric 
prices came long before Federal 
projects were more than planners’ 
dreams. 

From 1882 to 1913, the average 
price per residential kilowatthour 
came down from 25 cents to 8.7 
cents—a decrease of more than 16 
cents, back when a penny would buy 
a penny’s worth. 

Further advances in technology 
and operation made it possible to 
get the average price down to 5.6 
cents per kilowatthour by 1932, a 
decrease of a little over 3 cents in 
the 19 years preceding the New 
Deal—F air Deal era. 

In the following 19 years, the 
price of a kilowatthour of house- 
hold electricity declined to an aver- 
age for 1951 of 2.81 cents—a de- 
crease smaller than the decline 
shown in the 19 years prior to 1932. 

The invasion of the Federal gov- 
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ernment in the power field during 
this period did not accelerate the 
long-established downtrend in elec- 
tric rates. In fact, government 
fiscal policies made it difficult to 
keep the price trend down at all. 

Inflation has caused costs of electric 

generation to skyrocket, and taxa- 

tion has become an _ increasingly 
heavy burden. 

Taxes are another subject on which 
the truth should be told. Taxes are 
the electric companies’ largest item 
of expense, amounting in 1951 to over 
one billion dollars. Of every dollar in 
revenue coming in, about 23 cents 
were turned over to Federal and local 
governments as taxes. If the com- 
panies were as free from taxes as 
Federal projects are, they could afford 
to cut their household electric prices 
in half. 

We cannot let our pioneering spirit 
falter in the face of the ambush tac- 
tics carried on by Federal power pro- 
moters. We know that the way which 
the electric companies have helped to 
open leads to greater progress for all 
Americans. If we allow the false 
guides of Federal power to usurp our 
place, the nation will inevitably be led 
toward the swamps of socialism and 
the quicksands of communism. 

Fortunately, we have an essential 
faith in our industry, and it has moti- 
vated vigorous responses to the threat 
of government power. We have also 
seen that this faith is part and parcel 
of a strong loyalty to America’s free 
institutions. which encourages the 
growth and development in the public 
service of an industry like ours. We 
are no longer a single voice crying in 
the wilderness of bright and poisonous 
economic and political theories into 
which the nation has been, perhaps 
unwittingly, led in the last two dec- 
ades. There are strong indications that 
the people wish to seek a better way 
to the future. 

I think an important factor in this 
shift has been the increasingly clear 
difference between electric companies 
and government power projects. Our 
faith in ourselves is also a faith in the 
American people, because, after all, 
our customers, our stockholders, our 
employees, are America. But govern- 
ment power promoters have faith only 
in government planning, which only 
they can represent. Hence, their ambi- 
tion is to take away individual respon- 
sibility and substitute government 
control. 
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By performing power-supply duties 
efficiently and considerately, by acting 
as good citizens in our communities, 
the nation’s electric companies bring 
into focus the senseless and destruc- 
tive motivations of government power, 
so that people can see and act. The 
ruthless bureaucratic selfishness in- 
volved in government projects is being 
demonstrated. now as it has never 
been before—at Niagara Falls, on the 
Roanoke River, in Hell’s Canyon, and 
in other places in the nation—and we 
must make sure that the people have 
full realization of the significance of 
what is being attempted. 


A Ten-Point Comparison 


Because we have been subjected so 
long to unfair competition, we may 
not realize completely how well we 
stand in comparison to the govern- 
ment invaders, and we may not have 
made this relative position plain 
enough to the public. Here is a ten- 
point comparison, which summarizes 
in a general way the characteristics 
and motives of electric companies and 
government power projects. Applied to 
the industry or to individual electric 
companies with supporting facts, such 
a summary could have an eye-opening 
impact on many people and show 
clearly with whom their welfare and 
future lie. 

First, electric operating com- 
panies are distinctly local units, re- 
sponsive to community needs and 
active in community improvement. 
In contrast, governmental power 
projects are responsible to central- 
ized bureaucratic authority, and 
local communities have small voice 
in their affairs. 

Second, electric company trustee- 
ship of electric supply in the public 
interest is carefully watched over 
by duly constituted local, state, and 
Federal regulatory commissions and 
agencies. But government power 
agencies are not subject to regula- 
tory authority, and make their own 
rules. 

Third, electric companies provide 
millions of dollars annually in taxes 
to support government, while, in- 
stead of providing tax support, gov- 
ernment projects draw on the tax 
money of the nation to subsidize 
their activities. 

Fourth, electric companies oper- 
ate in the best tradition of the 
American enterprise system, an in- 
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tegral part of our heritage of free- 
dom. But government projects, if 
spread throughout the land as advo- 
cated by their supporters, would 
place the economic and social life of 
whole regions in the control of small 
groups of politically appointed ad- 
ministrators, gravely endangering 
American democracy. 

Fifth, electric companies direct 
their energies to the improvement 
of electric service and the promo- 
tion of its use for the benefit of all 
their customers, increasing the ease 
with which they may develop, in 
business or otherwise, as free peo- 
ple. On the other hand, Federal gov- 
ernment projects which produce 
power and engage in other activities 
are able to exert a dominant influ- 
ence over the people dependent upon 
them and seriously restrict free de- 
velopment whenever it suits agency 
bureaucrats. 

Sixth, electric companies pass on 
the benefits of increased operating 
efficiencies to the public in the form 
of lower rates, in keeping with the 
economics of the business. But gov- 
ernmental projects set rates at po- 
litically pleasing levels and make up 
power costs with the aid of alloca- 
tions to other activities and by 
drawing money from the public 
treasury. 

Seventh, electric companies are 
owned by millions of stockholders in 
every walk of life and thereby con- 
tribute to the financial security of 
millions of Americans. But the na- 
tion’s taxpayers finance govern- 
mental projects, whether they want 
to or not, and they have no direct 
vote or voice in how much of their 
money shall be spent or how it will 
be used. 

Eighth, electric companies have 
an excellent management-labor rec- 
ord, offering fair wages, job secu- 
rity and other benefits, thereby 
attracting the above-average per- 
sonnel needed to assure fine electric 
service. But politics enters into any 
government activity, power project 
or otherwise, often prompting selec- 
tion of unqualified but politically 
acceptable personnel and encourag- 
ing inefficient, even corrupt, opera- 
tion. 

Ninth, electric companies must 
earn enough on their investment to 
attract and hold the support of in- 
vestors, who, besides being owners 
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of the business, are electric custom- 
ers as well. To succeed in this, the 
electric companies emphasize effi- 
ciency, courtesy, and initiative in 
their operation, so that the public 
will be pleased with its service. On 
the other hand, government enter- 
prise does not have to pay its way, 
so waste, inefficiency and stagnation 
are fostered, along with a careless 
and indifferent attitude toward the 
people served, who have no recourse 


beyond the government agency 
itself. 
Tenth, the electric companies’ 


record of past achievement shows 
that they have never faltered in liv- 
ing up to their responsibilities, and 
their plans for the future indicate 
even greater accomplishment in the 
years ahead. But the record of 
government-dominated enterprises 
shows that they have contributed 
practically nothing to the technical 
advance of the electric industry; 
that most advocates of government 
in the power business are moved by 
political and ideological considera- 
tions; and that in the future they 
hope to dominate the entire electric 
industry and with it the economic 
and social life of the country. 
Those are the ten points of the elec- 
tric industry, showing what Ameri- 
cans must choose between. 


Bringing the Facts to the People 


There can be no doubt that the con- 
trast between electric companies and 
government projects is a vivid one and 
capable of making a strong impres- 
sion on Americans who still believe in 
the rights and freedom of men. It is 
our duty to maintain that contrast be- 
tween free enterprise at its best and 
government bureaucracy and to make 
sure that it is brought strongly to the 
attention of the people. 

We all know that this entails hard 
and conscientious effort on the part of 
all of us, wherever we are in the 
framework of electric operation, and 
we must continually rededicate our- 
selves to the task. Our technical work, 
our sales efforts, our public contacts, 
our rate and price policies, our financ- 
ing must be ably handled. 

And, to pioneer effectively through 
the shifting tangles and complexities 
of the current national and interna- 
tional scene, there must be a close 
relationship between every phase of 

(Continued on page 387) 
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Accounting and Commercial Committees 


Prepare for Busy Year 


EE! Accounting Division Committees 


est years in their history, the 

committees of the EEI Ac- 
counting Division are actively en- 
gaged in the development of projects 
which will give consideration to the 
major accounting problems before the 
industry and contribute to eventual 
progress and solution through inten- 
sive study and discussion. 

In the face of increased operating 
and construction costs, the committees 
this year will redouble their efforts 
to develop methods of securing great- 
er operating efficiency, both in the 
field of manpower utilization and im- 
proved accounting techniques, and 
will continue to provide sound inter- 
pretation of the latest regulatory 
practices. The committee projects for 
the coming year, planned at the or- 
ganizational meetings held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on September 15-18, 1952, 
will again be carried out in conjunc- 
tion with committees of the American 
Gas Association. 

Many of the project reports are in- 
tended for presentation at the joint 
spring conference of electric and gas 
utility accountants, to be held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., in April, 1953. One or two 
studies, however, will be forthcoming 
prior to the conference, and several 
long-term projects, the results of 
which may not be available during the 
coming year, are also planned. The 
work of the various committees rep- 
resents projects developed from sug- 
gestions by accounting executives or 
studies carried over from previous 
years and, except as may be indicated, 
are joint projects with corresponding 
AGA committees. 


\ NTICIPATING one of the busi- 


Accounting Division Executive 
Committee 


The Accounting Division Executive 
Committee—including among its 
members ex-officio chairmen of all 
standing committees and executive 
subcommittees — supervises, guides. 
and approves the general program of 


the Accounting Division. The account- 
ing work of the Institute is headed by 
E. L. CASSADY, Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co., as Chairman of the com- 
mittee, and W. D. VIRTUE, Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Colorado, as Vice Chair- 
man. 

In connection with supervising the 
activities of the Accounting Division, 
the Executive Committee has set up 
various special subcommittees for in- 
vestigating and reporting upon sub- 
jects of interest other than those mat- 
ters falling within the scope of the 
various standing committees. The 
following are the subcommittees of 
the Accounting Division Executive 
Committee which will be active dur- 
ing the coming year: 

1. Subcommittee on Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts—Chairman, O. K. 
BoyD, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co. of Baltimore. After the 
subcommittee had reviewed the pro- 
posed revisions in the uniform system 
of accounts for electric utilities sub- 
mitted by the NARUC Committee on 


Accounts and Statistics, EEI and 
AGA representatives met with the 


NARUC committee last June to dis- 
cuss the industry’s position on the 
more important points upon which 
disagreement still existed. Presently, 
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an AGA committee, with ARTHUR 
SKELTON, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., as Chairman, is cooperating 
with the EEI subcommittee in antici- 
pation that changes similar to those 
made in the electric classification of 
accounts will be made applicable to 
gas utilities. 

2. Subcommittee on Accounting Em- 
ployee Relations—Chairman, J. DouG- 
LAS ELLIOTT, The Detroit Edison Co. 
This subcommittee proposes to de- 
velop a long-range project on “How to 
Better Accounting Employee Rela- 
tions by Improvement in Selection, 
Orientation, Training, and Develop- 
ing of Supervisors,” under which 
there will be a number of sub-projects. 
One of these, a sub-project on “Selec- 
tion of Supervisors,” will be presented 
at the April Conference, at which time 
the subcommittee plans also to repeat 
the open-discussion round-table ses- 
sion which was held at last year’s 
meeting. In addition, there will be a 
presentation on ‘‘Supervisory Selec- 
tion,” which will be followed by a 
question and answer period. 

3. Subcommittee on Accounting De- 
velopments Service—Chairman, WAL- 
TER OTT, The Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. This subcommittee will 
cooperate with the other accounting 
committees in the divisions, and at- 
tempt to stimulate interest through- 
out the industry for submission of 
material for the Accounting Develop- 
ments Service releases, which describe 
new equipment, improved methods, 
labor-saving ideas, better control pro- 
cedures, etc., that make utility ac- 
counting more effective and economi- 
cal. These releases are distributed to 
member companies as a periodic ser- 
vice. 

4. Subcommittee on Electronic Ac- 
counting Machine Developments — 
Chairman, F. J. PORTER, JR.. Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
Organized in April, 1951, for the pur- 
pose of keeving abreast of develop- 
ments in electronics for application 
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in all fields of accounting, the sub- 
committee met during the past year 
with various manufacturers of elec- 
tronic accounting machines and re- 
cently received a request from RCA to 
discuss a utility industry study which 
would determine the lowest economic 
limit beyond which electronic equip- 
ment being developed by RCA would 
have no market. The subcommittee 
proposes to continue keeping in touch 
with the machine companies already 
visited and any others that have made 
progress in this field. In order to 
secure data on small general-purpose 
computers which might have some 
value in specific accounting installa- 
tions, the subcommittee also plans to 
circularize manufacturers of such 
equipment and to digest and sum- 
marize the information obtained for 
the use of the industry. 

5. Subcommittee on Cost Manage- 
ment Programs — Chairman, L. G. 
ROEMER, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp. This subcommittee, which was 
established in the fall of 1951 because 
of growing interest in better manage- 
ment of costs, held two one-day meet- 
ings in late 1951 and a third meeting 
in April, 1952. A letter of inquiry 
was sent to all members of the Ac- 
counting Division Executive Commit- 
tee asking for brief information about 
their respective companies as to (1) 
the accounting system in use for 
cost-management purposes, (2) how 
accounting reports are utilized for 
these purposes, and (3) what organi- 
zation exists across the company for 
cost control. The replies indicated an 
almost unanimous desire for improve- 
ment. However, it appeared that no 
one company has attained the out- 
standing degree of advancement the 
subcommittee had hoped to find. 

The committee plans (1) to 
tinue keeping abreast of techniques 
for improving cost management, pos- 
sibly suggesting study of certain 
phases of these techniques to already 
existing committees or to committees 
which EEI may decide to create on 
the basis of the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations, and (2) to devote its 
major attention to the determination 
of methods used by individual com- 
panies to evaluate their overall per- 
formance, either by themselves or 
through comparisons of their per- 
formance with neighboring companies 
or companies of similar character- 
istics. 


con- 
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M. J.. WALSH 


Chairman of the Customer 
Activities Group 


A graduate of South Bend College of 
Commerce, Chairman EDWIN L. CASssaDy, 
Assistant to the Vice President and Trea- 
surer and Assistant Treasurer, Indian- 
apolis Power & Light Co., entered the 
electric utility field early in life. He be- 
gan his career with Ipalco in 1929 and 
later took graduate work at Butler Uni- 
versity evening division. Past Chairman 
of the Institute’s General Accounting 
Committee, he has served on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Accounting Divi- 
sion since 1941 and for the last two years 
as its Vice Chairman. He is past Chair- 
man of the Indiana Electric Association 
Accounting Section and past President 
of the Indianapolis Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 


Application of Accounting 
Principles Committee 

Under the vice chairmanship of 
R. P. KAESSHAEFER, The West Penn 
Electric Co. (Inc.), with chairman 
to be appointed, the Application of Ac- 
counting Principles Committee keeps 
informed on the development of ac- 
counting principles, conventions, and 
practices in the accounting profes. 
sion, with special reference to their 
application to the accounting require- 
ments of the electric industry, and at- 
tempts to promote’ understanding 
within the industry regarding the ap- 
plication of such developments. 

The committee serves as a 
point of reference when opinion is 
desired regarding the application to 
the electric industry of accounting 
changes proposed by professional ac- 
counting organizations, regulatory au- 
thorities or other sources. In such 
capacity, the committee renders advis- 
ory opinions from time to time during 
the year to the American Institute of 
Accountants and other interested 
bodies or groups. 

It is also expected that the commit- 
tee will consider the problem of ac- 


also 
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counting procedure with respect to 
the matter of accelerated amortiza- 
tion of facilities essential for the de- 
fense effort. 


Customer Activities Group 


The Customer Activities Group 
comprises three standing committees 
which are under the supervision of 
M. J. WALSH, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., as Coordinator. 
These committees and their programs 
follow. 

Coordinator M. J. WALSH, Manager, 
Manhattan Retail Division of the Com- 
mercial Relations Department, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., is a 
native New Yorker who began his career 
in 1923 with Northern Union Gas Co., 
which later became part of the Con Ed 
system. Since that year, he has been 
associated with the companies’ commer- 
cial relations work, except for four years 
spent as a Lieutenant Colonel in the field 
artillery serving in the Pacific. For a 
brief period in 1949, he was a consultant 
to the Mexico Light & Power Co. in Mex- 
ico City. Before receiving his present 
EEI post, he served for two years as 
Chairman of the Customer Accounting 
Committee. He has also been active in 
the American Gas Association and is a 
member of the System and Procedures 
Association of New York. 


Customer Accounting Committee— 
Chairman, G. F. HIGGINS, The Detroit 
Edison Co.; Vice Chairman, S. A. 
CoLE, New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp. The committee is continuing 
work on four previously assigned 
long-range studies. The project on 
“Directory of Customer Accounting 
Methods and Equipment” has been re- 
activated to bring the directory up to 
date; the projects on “Filing Equip- 
ment and Methods” and on “Improv- 
ing Meter Reading Efficiency” are be- 
ing continued; and the Subcommittee 
on Customer Accounting Methods and 
Equipment, nearing completion of its 
study on “Preparation of Meter Read- 
ings for Billing,’ is considering an 
additional project. 

In addition, three new studies en- 
titled “Measurement of Job Perform- 
ance,” “Methods and Effects of Re- 
routing,’ and “Methods for Control 
and Balancing of Accounts Receivable” 
have been assigned. Material result- 
ing from these projects is intended for 
presentation at the annual spring con- 
ference or for interim distribution. 

Chairman GEORGE F. H1GcIns, General 
Office Supervisor, The Detroit Edison 
Co., graduated from the University of 
Detroit in Business Administration. A 
native of Detroit, he joined Detroit Edi- 


son in 1926 as a clerk in the auditing 
department and in 1934 was named 
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G. F. HIGGINS 


Chairman of the Customer 
Accounting Committee 


group supervisor in the meter reading 
department, advancing to his present po- 
sition in 1941, 

Customer Collections Committee— 
Chairman, DUDLEY ARNOLD, Pennsy]l- 
vania Power Co.; Vice Chairman, 
T. C. EICKMEYER, The Dayton Power 
and Light Co. The committee has as- 
signed four project committees on 
“What is the Justification for Recon- 
nection Charges, Forfeited Discounts 
on Delayed Payment Charges, Collec- 
tion-Call Charges;’” “Should Collec- 
tors Be Added to Reduce Uncollecti- 
bles;” ‘Merchandise Credit Policies 
and Financing;” and “Effective Off- 
System Collection Methods.” In addi- 
tion, the committee has been working 
for the past several years on the long- 
range project known as “The Credit 
Picture,” a semi-annual compilation 
of material and statistics for repre- 
sentative electric and gas companies 
which appears in the AGA and EEI 
monthly magazines. 

In connection with the spring ac- 
counting conference and in line with 
the usual presentations, the commit- 
tee is planning two major subjects, 
one for the second day and one for 
the third day of the conference, with 
a panel discussion and luncheon on the 
second day. Consideration is also be- 
ing given to developing a subject for 
the panel session in which the three 
customer activities committees will 
participate. 

Chairman DupLry M. ARNOLD, Assis- 
tant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, 
Pennsylvania Power Co., was born and 
educated in England and came to this 
country in 1928, beginning his employ- 
ment with Pennsylvania Power as a 
clerk in the rate department that same 
year. He became chief clerk of the cus- 
tomers accounting denartment in 1929, 
division auditor in 1936, general super- 


visor of customers accounting in 1942. 
and assumed his present position in 1949. 
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Past President of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Personnel Association and past 
Chairman of the Office Equipment and 
Accounts Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Association, he is Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Board of the Margaret 
Henry Home for Children and has been 
active in other civic groups. 

Customer Relations Committee— 
Chairman, C. J. BERNER, Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co.; Vice Chairman, 
T. J. PETERSON, The Detroit Edison 
Co. 

The committee will devote its ac- 
tivities in the coming year to the fol- 
lowing projects: “Evaluating Cus- 
tomer Attitudes” (long-range), with 
the 1953 phase devoted to company- 
conducted opinion surveys, including 
methods, results, questionnaires, and 
exhibits; “Customer Correspondence” 
(long-range), with a complete analy- 
sis of the several approaches; “Tech- 
niques of Handling High Bill Com- 
plaints,” both before and after the 
fact; “How Do Customer-Contact Em- 
ployees Talk to Customers About Rate 
Increases ;” “Keeping Customers In- 
formed About Restoration of Services 
in Emergencies;” and “Handling Sea- 
son Peaks” in lighting and turning 
off space-heating equipment. 

The long-range project on “Train- 
ing by Manual and by Film” is ex- 
pected to be in the producer’s hands 
within a short period, and it is hoped 
that at the time of the next planning 
meeting sufficient progress will have 
been made to present a detailed report 
on the project and some of the pro- 
posed film to the committee. 

In addition, two committee mem- 
bers are to participate in the panel 
discussion of the Customer Activities 
Group at the spring conference. 


Chairman CLARENCE J. BERNER, Assis- 
tant Auditor in Charge of Customer Con- 
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C. J. BERNER 


Chairman of the Customer 
Relations Committee 


tacts, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 
studied accounting and allied subjects at 
Marquette University. Joining Wiscon- 
sin Electric Power in 1925 as accounts 
information clerk, he advanced to assis- 
tant collection supervisor, collection su- 
pervisor, assistant auditor of customer 
accounts in charge of production, and 
assumed his present position in 1947. He 
is past President of the Milwaukee Retail 
Credit Association, past President of the 
13th district of the National Retail 
Credit Association, and past Chairman 
of the Customer Relations Committee of 
the Wisconsin Utilities Association. 


Depreciation Accounting Committee 


With G. T. LOGAN, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., as Chairman, and C. N. 
RICE, JR., Northern States Power Co., 
as Vice Chairman, the Depreciation 
Accounting Committee hopes to deal 
with the question of “Accounting for 
Replacement Cost of Property,” a sub- 
ject of wide-spread interest to the in- 
dustry, and plans to report on it as 
one of the major items for considera- 
tion at the afternoon session on the 
second day of the spring accounting 
conference. The long-range project on 
“How to Compute Depreciation Ac- 
cruals and Reserve Determinations,” 
a supplement to the booklet on Meth- 
ods of Estimating Utility Plant Life 
released in April, 1952, entails con- 
siderable work and will probably not 
be completed this year. 

A report summarizing the 1952 
Court and Commission Rulings on De- 
preciation, similar to a previous re- 
port, will be presented at the spring 
conference, and the committee is also 
planning a conference session jointly 
with the Plant Accounting Committee, 
as it did at the 1952 meeting. 

A subcommittee has been working 
in cooperation with the Subcommittee 
on Uniform System of Accounts of 
the Executive Committee on matters 
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GEORGE T. LOGAN 


Chairman of the Depreciation 
Accounting Committee 


relating to the review of the depre- 
ciation sections of the proposed 
NARUC Uniform System of Accounts 
and most recently in connection with 
the revised definition of depreciation. 
Another project on ‘‘Value of Depre- 
ciation,” strictly for committee con- 
sumption and report within the com- 
mittee, is nearing completion. 

Committee Chairman GEORGE T. LOGAN 
is Technical Assistant of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. and Assistant Trea- 
surer of the Conowingo Power Co. After 
graduating from MIT in 1929 as a civil 
engineer, he joined The Koppers Con- 
struction Co. as a cost engineer in con- 
nection with the construction of by- 
product coke and gas plants. Becoming 
associated with Philadelphia Electric in 
1928, he worked on determination of the 
original cost of the Conowingo Project 
and since then has been employed by the 
company in various financial capacities. 
He is a member of Financia! Analysts 
of Philadelphia, instructor at the even- 
ing college of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nolovv. past President of the MIT CIvh 
of Philadelnhia, and is active in civic 
organizations. 


General Accounting Committee 


The General Accounting Committee, 
under the chairmanship of A. R. ST. 
BERNARD, The Cleveland Electric Illu- 
minating Co., with C. T. DWIGHT, The 
Hartford Electric Light Co., as Vice 
Chairman, presently has five subcom- 
mittees working on the program for 
the coming year. 

The Subcommittee on Financial Re- 
porting, a continuing project that 
analyzes reports to stockholders, has 
a study ready for distribution which 
compares differences between this and 
a similar study completed last year, 
dealing with what has transpired in 
the interim and what is developing at 
the present time. Another subcommit- 


A. R. ST. BERNARD 
Chairman of the General 
Accounting Committee 
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tee will consider the matter of inter- 
nal reports to management, a study 
of 20 member companies in 15 cate- 
gories, to be worked up as a spring 
conference project. The Subcommittee 
on Capitalization of Indirect Costs 
hopes to have at least one presenta- 
tion for the spring conference, and 
the Subcommittee on Budgeting and 
Forecasting is considering a project 
on “Do’s and Don’t’s for Budgeting 
and Forecasting for Utilities.’ The 
latter group hopes to develop a panel 
discussion for the spring conference, 
touching on budgeting or forecasting 
as it is used in presentation of rate 
cases to regulatory commissions, and 
the Subcommittee on Methods and 
Procedures is planning a report on 
some phase of its methods work. The 
general subject of accounting tech- 
niques has been referred to the Sub- 
committee on Cost Management Pro- 
grams of the Accounting Division 
Executive Committee. Under this 





Louis F. SCHOLLEY 


Chairman of the Taxation 
Accounting Committee 


A. I. RUSSAK 


Chairman of the Internal 
Auditing Committee 
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E. D. KING 


Chairman, Plant Accounting 
and Records Committee 


heading, however, a subcommittee of 
the General Accounting Committee 
expects to consider three projects, 
namely, handling of small tools, sep- 
aration of work between purchasing 
departments and accounting depart- 
ments in handling of invoices, and 
clerical cost control affecting account- 
ing departments. 

Chairman A. R. St. BERNARD, Chief 
Accountant, General Accounting Depart- 
ment, The Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co., is a native Clevelander with 
training at Cleveland College, Dyke 
School of Commerce, and Ohio Univer- 
sity. He has been with the company for 
19 years, having served in verious ac- 
counting capacities and before his ap- 
pointment to his present post in 1951 
held the position of assistant chief ac- 
countant for six vears. He is a member 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
the City Clubs cf Cleveland, and the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
serving as Director of the Cleveland 
Chapter. 


Internal Auditing Committee 


Headed by Chairman A. I. RUSSAK, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
and Vice Chairman L. D. BRUMIT, 
Florida Power Corp., the Internal Au- 
diting Committee plans to present, 
in conjunction with the comparable 
AGA committee, a three-session pro- 
gram for the spring conference. On 
the day following the general ses- 
sion, three papers will be offered, two 
of which will deal with ‘Accounting 
Techniques Required on Responsibil- 
ity Accounting” and “Cost Per Cover- 
age in Construction Billing.” At the 
afternoon session, “Problems Involved 
in Internal Auditing” are to be dis- 
cussed by an outside speaker, followed 
by a question and answer period. A 
panel discussion, very effective last 
year, will be repeated at the morning 
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session on the third day of the con- 
ference. 

A long-range project consisting of 
writing and distributing manuals on 
audits of various subjects for the pub- 
lic utility industry constitutes the 
main work of the committee. At the 
present time, five manual sections 
have been written, three of which are 
expected to be released some time this 
year. The other two sections are to 
be edited and released later this year 
or at the spring conference. Another 
section constituting the “Audit Man- 
ual on Property Records,” it is hoped, 
will also be completed during the ac- 
counting committee year. 

The Internal Auditing Committee 
will carry over the project on “Case 
Studies” again this year and expects 
to continue the publication and distri- 
bution, from time to time, of addi- 
tional auditing case studies. Another 
project, which is a continuing study, 
includes a report on “Auditing of an 
Insurance Department.” 

Chairman A. I. RUSSAK, Suvervisor of 
the Internal Auditing Department, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., was born 
in Texas City, Tex., and gained his com- 
mercial engineering degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in 1924, at which 
time he joined CG&E as a special clerk 
in the customers accounting department. 
Following a series of accounting respon- 
sibilities, he was named to his present 
position in 1944. A past President of 
the Cincinnati Chapter of the Institute 
of Internal Auditors and a present mem- 
ber of the group’s Board of Governors, 
Mr. Russak is elso Chairman of the 
Auditing Committee of the Mutual Rene- 
fit Credit Union and Chairman of the 


Finance Committee of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Association. 
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Plant Accounting and Records 
Committee 


Headed by Chairman E. D. KING, 
The Detroit Edison Co., and Vice 
Chairman C. W. KELSEY, New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp., the Plant 
Accounting and Records Committee 
has named four subcommittees to take 
care of its program for the year, in- 
cluding the spring conference sessions. 

A subcommittee has been formed to 
arrange a half-day panel session, ten- 
tatively scheduled for the morning fol- 
lowing the general session of the con- 
ference. A Subcommittee on Mass 
Property Units of Inside Plants plans 
to prepare a paper concerning details 
of inside plant accounts which should 
be handled more like mass units and 
which require tremendous work in 
itemization but represent a relatively 
small portion of the total cost. The 
Subcommittee on Annual Reports by 
Plant Accounting Departments will 
present a paper on “Reporting to 
Management,” which will discuss the 
form of such an annual report as far 
as plant accounting is concerned. 

The committee is planning a joint 
session with the Depreciation Com- 
mittee on the third morning of the 
conference, similar to last year's ses- 
sion, and has designated two repre- 
sentatives from this group to head up 
a subcommittee for that purpose. 

Chairman E. D. KING, Property En- 
gineer, The Detroit Edison Co., became 
associated with the company immediately 
after graduating from the University of 
Michigan in 1915. He was appointed as- 
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sistant property engineer in 1922 and 
was named to his present post as depart- 
ment head in 1950. Mr. King’s related 
activities include membership in the En- 
gineering Society of Detroit, Detroit Eco- 
nomic Club, and National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 


Taxation Accounting Committee 


With L. F. SCHOLLEY, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., as Chair- 
man, and S. J. SCHIML, The Dayton 
Power and Light Co., as Vice Chair- 
man, the Taxation Accounting Com- 
mittee plans two closed sessions be- 
tween now and the spring conference 
and will formalize its program at the 
conference-planning meeting in Feb- 
ruary. 

Presently, three subcommittees are 
working on matters of new regula- 
tions, watching developments along 
that line; proposals for new legisla- 
tion, certain of which have currently 
been considered by the Institute’s Spe- 
cial Tax Policy Committee; and fringe 
benefits, upon which a report is an- 
ticipated at the spring conference. 
The committee will consider provid- 
ing a speaker for one of the confer- 
ence sessions, if deemed necessary. 


Chairman Louis F. SCHOLLEY, Assis- 
tant Controller, The Cleveland Electric 
INluminating Co., graduated from New 
York University in 1922. He became a 
certified public accountant in Ohio in 
1926 and entered the employ of CEI in 
1934, where he has been assistant con- 
troller since 1945. Mr. Scholley is a 
member of numerous accounting organ- 
izations, including the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, Ohio Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountents. and Electric 
Utility Accountants of Ohio. 


EET Commercial Division Committees 


AILORING their programs for 

the year to the requirements of 

electric company sales activities, 
the Commercial Division Committees 
are prepared to provide assistance in 
a variety of ways to long-range devel- 
opment of sales organizations and to 
current selling campaigns. 

With the anticipated reduction in 
defense spending, coupled with an un- 
precedented expansion of electric com- 
pany generating facilities, commercial 
programs take on greater importance 
than ever before, as electric company 
sales organizations work to provide 
continuous healthy load growth under 
whatever economic conditions may 
prevail. 

The shortage of sales personnel, in 
addition to mounting costs of opera- 


tion, is placing new emphasis on the 
need for better methods and new tech- 
niques in the field of mass selling. 

These represent important basic 
considerations which are shaping the 
thinking of the Comm>rcial Division 
Committees, whose personne] will en- 
deavor to provide materials and plaas 
for the use of member companies. 

Activities of individual committees 
include the development of new sales 
aids, preparation of market studies, 
reporting on successful campaigns, 
and the distribution of a variety of 
sales material. With the need for 
keeping sales organizations at a high 
level of efficiency and readiness, sales 
training is being emphasized in com- 
mittee work. 

With a total enrollment of some 330, 


the 20 Commercial Division Commit- 
tees draw their participants from EEI 
member companies throughout the na- 
tion. Contributing freely of their 
time, energy, and expert knowledge, 
these committee workers have given 
valuable assistance to the advance of 
the industry. 


Commercial Division General 
Committee 

The Commercial Division General 
Committee, under the chairmanship 
of J. R. HARTMAN, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co., coordinates the work 
of the division’s five sections—Com- 
mercial Sales, Farm, Industrial Power 
and Heating, Residential, and Special 
Service—whose areas of responsibil- 
itv cover the major electrical markets, 
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as well as special considerations such 
as sales methods, training, and wiring. 

The section chairmen are under the 
supervision of Mr. Hartman, who con- 
ducts meetings of the Commercial Di- 
vision General Committee twice a year 
in order to plan division activities and 
consider projects being undertaken by 
the committees. 

This year marks the appearance of 
the Special Service Section, newly 
formed of the Sales Personnel and 
Training Committee and the Wiring 
and Specifications Committee, previ- 
ously under jurisdiction of the Com- 
mercial Division General Committee, 
and the Merchandising Committee, 
formerly part of the Residential Sec- 
tion. With this organizational change, 
it is felt that the work of these three 
groups can be better coordinated. 

In addition to guiding the activities 
of the sections, the Commercial Divi- 
sion General Committee will this year 
have these subcommittees: the Resi- 


dential Heating Subcommittee, under 


the chairmanship of F. A. COMPTON, 
The Detroit Edison Co.; the Health 
Home Task Committee, under Chair- 
man E. O. GEORGE, The Detroit Edi- 
son Co.; and a subcommittee to con- 
sider future promotional programs. 


Chairman J. R. HARTMAN, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Electric Sales, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., received 
his chemical engineering degree from 
the University of Cincinnati in 1920 and 
became associated with CG&E in 1923 as 
a research engineer. Five years later he 
was named manager of the electric sales 
department and was elected to his pres- 


ent post in 1946. On the CG&F board of 


directors, Mr. Hartman has served as 
Chairman of the EEI Industrial Power 
and Heating Section and as Regional 
Vice President of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. He is a member of the 
Engineering Society of Cincinnati. 





S. S. SANSBURY 


Chairman of the Commercial 
Sales Section 
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Chairman of the Commercial Division 
General Committee 


COMMERCIAL SALES SECTION 


The Commercial Sales Section, un- 
der the chairmanship of S. S. SANSs- 
BURY, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
is composed of the Commercial Cook- 
ing Committee, Commercial Lighting 
Committee, Market Development and 
Electrical Applications Committee, 


and Street Lighting Coordination 
Committee. 
With a membership of approxi- 


mately 60 representatives from 35 
electric companies, these committees 
develop sales and technical data; pub- 
lish reports; sponsor national meet- 
ings; and formulate and produce in- 
formational, promotional, and _ sales 
materials to assist development of 
commercial markets. 

Chairman S. S. SANsBURY, Manager 
of the Development and Training Divi- 
sion, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
graduated from the University of Ala- 
bama and began his career with the com- 
pany in 1930, serving in various capaci- 
ties in the sales department. An anti- 
aircraft battery commander in the Pa- 
cific during World War II, he is a mem- 
ber of the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, 
past chairman of a training committee 
of a Community Chest division, and has 
been active in other civic, business, and 
charitable organizations. Before receiv- 
ing his present EEI committee appoint- 
ment, he served from 1949 to 1952 as 
Chairman of the Commercial Cooking 
Committee. 


Commercial Cooking Committee 

The Commercial Cooking Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of F. P. 
WERLEY, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., will continue to publish reference 
material, develop technical data and 
sales and promotional aids, and co- 
operate with allied industries and or- 
ganizations to stimulate commercial 
market activity. As it has in the past, 
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the committee will also publish com- 
mercial cooking data sheets (a series 
of 12 during 1952-1953), sponsor the 
annual one-day Commercial Cooking 
Conference in conjunction with the 
National Restaurant Show in Chicago 
in May, 1953, and work toward an 
effective chain-store contact program. 

The committee plans to publish a 
new information sheet, consisting of 
three or four issues during the com- 
ing year, which will highlight com- 
mercial cooking industry programs, 
sales stories, new equipment, cooking 
data, sales tools, etc. The formation 
of a commercial cooking bureau as 
well as regional or inter-area groups 
of commercial cooking specialists and 
utility salesmen for the exchange of 
ideas and information are also pro- 
posed. 

Chairman E. P. WERLEY, Manager of 
the Commercial Sales Department, Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., became as- 
sociated with PP&L as a sales assistant 
immediately upon graduating from Le- 
high University in 1930 and the follow- 
ing year was named a gas salesman at 
Sunbury, Pa. Six years later he left the 
company but in 1945, after service as a 
Commander in the U. S. Navy during 
the war, was re-employed by PP&L as 
a sales planning representative, rising 
to his present position in 1947. Active 
in business, civic, and religious organi- 
zations, he is Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mercial Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Association and is a member of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 


Commercial Lighting Committee 

The Commercial Lighting Commit- 
tee, with R. W. BuTTs, Ohio Edison 
Co., as Chairman, will continue work 
on a project begun by last year’s com- 
mittee, the completion of a manual 
describing the organization and oper- 
ation of electric company commercial 





E. P. WERLEY 


Chairman of the Commercial 
Cooking Committee 
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R. W. BuTTsS 


Chairman of the Commercial 
Lighting Committee 


lighting sales departments, and will 
continue to maintain contacts with 
allied groups in the commercial light- 
ing field. 

The committee will also initiate a 
series of commercial lighting sales 
bulletins for the purpose of keeping 
member companies informed of suc- 
cessful sales operations, campaigns, 
and equipment developments. In addi- 
tion, revision of the planned lighting 
layout form is planned, as well as 
development of four new planned 
lighting mailing pieces for stores and 
two for offices. 

Born and educated in Ohio, Chairman 
Rosert W. Butts, General Supervisor 
of Commercial Sales, Ohio Edison Co., 
began his career with the Ohio Public 
Service Co. in 1922 and was director of 
commercial sales and home service when 
the company was merged into Ohio Edi- 
son in 1950. For years he maintained his 
home in Elyria, where he was active in 
service club work, civic affairs, and Boy 
Seout activities, for whieh he was 
awarded the Silver Beaver honor in 1948. 
A winner of the Curtis Award for Light- 
ing in 1937, he is past National Member- 
ship Chairman of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society and a past Chairman 
of the Society’s Cleveland Section. 


Market Development and Electrical 
Applications Committee 

The Market Development and Elec- 
trical Applications Committee, headed 
by R. DEWITT PIKE, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., plans to issue a 
new electric heat section for the hand- 
book, Applications of Electric Equip- 
ment in Commercial Establishments, 
which was completed by last year’s 
committee and is currently being pub- 
lished. 

Among the other projects being con- 
sidered by the committee are a new 
load and reference study of apparel 
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shops, a market analysis of low-use 
commercial customers, and a series of 
bulletins on new commercial electrical 
applications. The committee will con- 
tinue the evaluation study of com- 
mercial sales policies and methods 
undertaken by the previous committee 
and is considering a study on ‘mass 
selling the commercial market,” which 
will make recommendations on effec- 
tive programs that can be used in pro- 
moting commercial electrical moderni- 
zation. 

Upon graduation from the University 
of Rochester as a mechanical engineer 
in 1927, Chairman R. DEWITT PIKE, Man- 
ager of the Commercial and Industrial 
Sales Department, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., joined Rochester G&E 
and until 1945 served as refrigeration 
and air-conditioning engineer in the in- 
dustrial department. In 1945 he was as- 
signed the organization of the company’s 
first commercial sales division, which he 
served as supervisor until appointment 
to his present position in 1950. A li- 
censed professional engineer in New 
York State, Mr. Pike is a Director of 
the American Society of Refrigeration 
Engineers and during World War II 
served as an engineering instructor in 
the U. S. Navy V-12 Program at Roches- 
ter University. He has been a member 
of the Institute’s Market Development 


and Electrical Applications Committee 
since 1949. 


Street Lighting Coordination 
Committee 

With C. E. WALDRON, Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp., as Chairman, the 
Street Lighting Coordination Com- 
mittee will maintain liaison with the 
EEI Transmission and Distribution 
Committee and the NEMA Standardi- 
zation Section in order to. effect. 
wherever possible, standardization of 
street lighting equipment. The com- 
mittee also plans to survey the indus- 
try’s interest in and need for street 





R. DEWITT PIKE 
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C. E. WALDRON 


Chairman of the Street Lighting 
Coordination Committee 


lighting sales aids, develop a set or 
series of 2-in. by 2-in. slides for use as 
street lighting educational material, 
and complete and publish the biennial 
Street Lighting Report. 

Chairman CHARLES E. WALDRON, born 
in Schenectady and a Union College 
graduate, was a street lighting special- 
ist with General Electric Co. during the 
years 1920-1928, at the end of which 
time he joined the street lighting de- 
partment of the New York Power and 
Light Corp. Since 1936, he has been 
Street Lighting Advisor in what is now 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.’s East- 
ern Division. A member of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, he is Chair- 
man of the newly formed IES Chapter 
for Eastern New York. He also holds 
membership in the Albany Society of 
Engineers, Society of American Meld- 
ing Engineers, and National Ski Patrol. 


FARM SECTION 

The responsibilities of the Farm 
Section, under the chairmanship of 
E. D. SMITH, The Dayton Power and 
Light Co., are divided into farm utili- 
zation of electricity, agricultural de- 
velopment, and rural youth activities. 
Consisting of three committees, the 
section as a unit publishes Farm Elec- 
trification magazine and is also re- 
sponsible for collecting and distribut- 
ing other pertinent information relat- 
ing to rural electrification. 

Following is a summary of the 
projects planned by the committees of 
the Farm Section, which is composed 
of the Agricultural Development Com- 
mittee, Farm Utilization Committee, 
and Rural Youth Committee. 

Chairman E. D. SMITH, Supervisor of 
the Rural Department, The Dayton 
Power and Light Co., was graduated from 
Ohio State University in 1926. He joined 
DP&L as district lighting representative 
in 1928 and two years later transferred 
to rural work, advancing to his present 
position in 1945. Before receiving his 
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E. D. SMITH 


Chairman of the Farm 
Section 


new Institute assignment, Mr. Smith 
served as a member of the EEI Farm 
Utilization Committee for six years, 
holding the post of chairman for the 
past two years. He is a member of the 
American Committee of the Ohio Farm 
Electrification Council, the Joint Plan- 
ning Committee of Electric Water Sys- 
tems Council, and the Farm Sales Com- 
mittee of The Ohio Electric Utility In- 
stitute. 


Agricultural Development 
Committee 


The Agricultural Development Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Bubp S. Moss, Georgia Power Co., is 
completing an extensive study of elec- 
tric company farm activities in agri- 
cultural development, farm utilization, 
rural youth, and research. This study 
will be published in the form of a re- 
port that will cover the scope of all 
Farm Section activities and will con- 
tain a summary list of projects that 
have recently been conducted by elec- 
tric companies. 

The committee is planning to make 
a study of the various types of farm 
electrification demonstration panels 
and models that are being used at 
fairs and at meetings of youth groups. 
The committee also proposes to col- 
lect pictures or illustrations of farm 
electrification billboards and window 
exhibits. This information will be 
published as a reference booklet to 
help rural service men in planning 
similar activities. 

Chairman Bup S. Moss, Manager, 
Rural Department, Georgia Power Co., 
has been associated with the rural ac- 
tivities of his company since 1946, hav- 
ing served as rural engineer in addition 
to the position he now holds. A graduate 
of the University of Georgia, he has been 
a member of the Agricultural Develop- 


ment Committee for four years and is 
also active in a number of other organi- 


Bup S. Moss 


Chairman of the Agricultural 
Development Committee 
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zations, among them the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange and American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. 


Farm Utilization Committee 


Under the chairmanship of M. O. 
WHITHED, Atlantic City Electric Co., 
the Farm Utilization Committee is 
planning to publish an Engineering 
Handbook for Farm Electrification. 
Designed for use by rural service men 
and others interested in the relation 
of agriculture to electricity, the book 
will contain engineering data perti- 
nent to planning, constructing, and in- 
stalling many types of electrical equip- 
ment. At the present time, the 
committee finds it necessary to search 
through many separate references to 
find information of this nature. The 
book will probably require at least 
two years for completion and is ex- 
pected to be one of the most valuable 
of its kind in the field. 

The committee is planning to pre- 
pare and publish a new section on ir- 
rigation for the Farm Electrification 
Manual and proposes to start work on 
two more new sections. It will also 
revise at least one old section and be- 
gin revision of two or three others. 

A graduate of Powers Institute in 
1929 and Bliss Electrical School in 1931, 
Chairman Marpis O. WHITHED, Rural 
Supervisor, Atlantic City Electric Co., 
was foreman of a 400-acre dairy and 
sheep farm before joining the company 
in 1935 as a groundhand. Following ser- 
vice in meter testing and in the commer- 
cial department, he transferred to the 
rural department, upon its formation 
in 1937 and in 1951 was named to his 
present position. An associate member 
of the New Jersey Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, Mr. Whithed has been 
active in numerous electrical and agri- 
cultural associations. He is Chairman 
of the Farm Wiring Committee, North 
Atlantic Section, American Society of 


M. O. WHITHED 


Chairman of the Farm 
Utilization Committee 
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A. G. MAYER 


Chairman of the Rural Youth 
Committee 


Agricultural Engineers, and has been a 
member of the Institute’s Farm Utiliza- 
tion Committee since 1949. 


Rural Youth Committee 


The Rural Youth Committee, whose 
Chairman is A. G. MAYER, The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., is planning 
to publish a looseleaf booklet which 
will contain pictures, illustrations, and 
working drawings showing how to 
build or assemble such items as elec- 
trically operated drill presses, portable 
motors, motor drives, etc. This book- 
let should prove a valuable electrical 
project reference source for farm 
youth. 

The committee also plans to make a 
survey of 4-H and Vo-Ag programs 
being conducted by electric companies. 

Chairman A. G. MAyErR, Manager of 
the Agricultural Department, The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., has had a va- 
ried career since he joined the company 
in 1932, having served as lineman, sales- 
man, and sales manager before attaining 
his present position. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Rural Youth Committee for 
four years and is also active in local 
business and civic groups. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER AND 
HEATING SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of MAXx- 
WELL COLE, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
the Industrial Power and Heating 
Section has the following primary re- 
sponsibilities: 

1. To assist all branches of the elec- 
tric industry in the development of 
new applications of electricity to in- 
dustrial processes and to secure 
widest possible acceptance and use of 
these applications. 

2. To provide a _ clearing 
where data on sales policies and pro- 
grams can be assembled, analyzed, and 
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MAXWELL COLE 


Chairman of the Industrial Power 
and Heating Section 


made available to other utilities for 
their assistance and guidance in form- 
ulating and administering their own 
sales policies and programs. 

3. To keep abreast of all types of 
competition, to analyze them, and to 
assist electric companies in meeting 
them. 

4. To provide a forum where in- 
dividual problems may be discussed 
and the electric companies facing them 
may have the benefit of the experience 
of other companies in similar situa- 
tions. 

The committees of the section anti- 
cipate a busy year. Several sections 
of the Power Sales Manual are being 
revised and new ones written in or- 
der to keep the manual a comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date tool for power 
salesmen. Major considerations, such 
as competition in all of its forms, are 
being kept under close scrutiny, and 
the section is working with manufac- 
turers on several equipment problems. 
Stepped-up sales and promotional pro- 
grams, as well as increased activity in 
the industrial development field, are 
being carefully analyzed and members 
kept advised. The section will also 
continue to operate in the development 
of the Industrial Electrification Coun- 
cil and with the organization respon- 
sible for celebration of Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee. 

Following are the maior assign- 
ments of the committees of the Indus- 
trial Power and Heating Section. 

Chairman MAXWELL COLE is Manager 
of the Market Studies and Service Divi- 
sion of the Philadelphia Electric Co. A 
graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, he began his affiliation with 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. in 1924 
and has served the company in various 


positions, including that of supervisor 
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of the industrial service section. A mem- 
ber of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, he has served 13 years with the 
EEI Industrial Power and Heating Sec- 
tion. 


Competitive Service Committee 


The Competitive Service Committee, 
of which PAUL W. McCorRMICck, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, is Chairman, 
functions through the Steam Competi- 
tion Subcommittee and the Diesel and 
Other Competition Subcommittee. 

In line with the committee’s gen- 
eral purpose—that of collecting, cor- 
relating, and distributing information 
on competitive services—these two 
subcommittees will continue to make 
surveys dealing with competitive con- 
ditions affecting the industry. The 
subcommittees will also continue to 
keep a running record of competitive 
situations and will develop and dis- 
tribute information pertaining to out- 
standing changes in manufacturing 
processes involving changes in steam 
requirements, automatic diesel en- 
gine operation, gas and dual fuel en- 
gines for sewage disposal, gas tur- 
bines, etc. 

In addition, consideration will be 
given to revision of Part C (Steam 
Engines and Turbines) of Section IX 
on “Competition” of the Power Sales 
Manual. 

Chairman PAuL W. McCormick, In- 
dustrial Sales Manager, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, is a native St. Louisian 
who, after receiving his electrical engi- 
neering degree from the University of 
Missouri in 1923, joined the company as 
a student engineer. Following service in 
various industrial engineering positions, 
he gained his present post in 1948. Since 
that year, Mr. McCormick has also been 
active in the EEI Industrial Power and 
Heating Section, holding subcommittee 
chairmanships before receiving his pres- 





PAUL W. McCoRMICK 


Chairman of the Competitive 
Service Committee 
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G. S. YOUNG 


Chairman of the General Power 
and Heating Committee 


ent assignment. An active member of 
the Sales Managers Bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Metropolitan St. 
Louis and of the St. Louis Electrical 
Board of Trade, he is a director of the 
Utilities Savings and Loan Association. 


General Power and Heating 
Committee 


The function of the General Power 
and Heating Committee, under the 
chairmanship of G. S. YounG, Kansas 
City Power and Light Co., is to study 
and distribute information on indus- 
trial power uses and to study markets 
for the purpose of increasing sales, as 
well as to coordinate activities with 
other utilities and manufacturers for 
the development of more effective 
sales policies and methods. It oper- 
ates through four subcommittees. 

The Electric Heating Subcommit- 
tee, with GEORGE E. DUERR, West Penn 
Power Co. as Chairman, is revising 
the sections of the Power Sales Man- 
ual devoted to electric heating appli- 
cations. It will also continue to re- 
port on developments and applications 
of industrial electric heat, cooperate 
with electric heating equipment manu- 
facturers in organizing a school for 
the training of power salesmen to 
promote industrial electric heating 
loads, and assist in the initial work of 
the Industrial Electrification Council. 

The Applications and Equipment 
Subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of S. A. Moore, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., collects and dis- 
tributes information on new applica- 
tions of electric energy and equipment 
to industrial processes and has in 
preparation the revision of Section 
VII, “Air Conditioning and Venti- 
lating” and Section XIV, “Electric 
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Ray W. WYMAN 
Chairman of the Industrial 
Lighting Committee 


Welding,” of the Power Sales Manual. 


The Industrial Development and 
Markets Subcommittee, with R. J. 
GEORGE, Consolidated Gas Electric 


Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, as 
Chairman, maintains liaison with the 
Area Development Committee and re- 
ports on methods and programs of 
various industrial development activi- 
ties that are pertinent to the electric 
utility industry. 

The Sales Policies and Methods Sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of J. B. TAyYLor, Atlantic City Elec- 
tric Co., studies and distributes data 
pertaining to sales policies and meth- 
ods in the industrial power field. It 
is responsible for keeping assigned 
sections of the Power Sales Manual 
up to date, cooperating in the forma- 
tion and activity of the Industrial 
Electrification Council, securing in- 
dustrial contributions to the Sales 
Planner, keeping sales aids current, 
and maintaining contact with manu- 
facturers on their promotional pro- 
grams. 

Chairman G. S. YouNnc, Manager of 
Power and Lighting Sales for the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co., has been with 
the company for 26 years, having served 
also as industrial engineer and 
tant manager of power sales. A grad- 
uate of the University of Missouri, he is 
active in the Electric Association of Kan- 
sas City, the Missouri Valley Electric 
Association, and the Engineers’ Club of 
Kansas City. 


assis- 


Industrial Lighting Committee 


The Industrial Lighting Committee, 
under the chairmanship of R. W. Wy- 
MAN, The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co., will collect and review all 
promotional material available on in- 
dustrial and protective lighting and 





R. J. MILLER 


Chairman of the Residential 
Section 
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will cooperate in the production of 
new material for industrial lighting 
promotional programs. Such material 
that is outstanding will be made avail- 
able to member companies. 

Industrial lighting programs under 
the auspices of lamp manufacturers 
will continue to be fostered and en- 
couraged by the committee for the 
benefit of industrial power salesmen 
of member companies. The committee 
will also participate in developing and 
promoting plans for celebration of 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee in 1954. 

Chairman RAY W. WYMAN, Manager 
of Industrial Sales, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., has performed the 
duties of commercial representative, in- 
dustrial representative, supervisor of in- 
dustrial sales, and assistant to the indus- 
trial sales manager since joining the 
company in 1937. He received his B. S. 
degree in electrical engineering from the 
Case Institute of Technology and has 
been active in the Cleveland Engineering 
Society, Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers, and Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. He has served on the Indus- 
trial Lighting Committee for the last 
three years. 


RESIDENTIAL SECTION 
The Residential Section, under the 
chairmanship of R. J. MILLER, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., is 
made up of six committees, whose 
activities include the collection, de- 
velopment, and dissemination of edu- 
cational material on residential pro- 

motion for electric company use. 
Working with NEMA, the commit- 
tees as a group are developing a pro- 
motional calendar which, it is hoped, 
will better coordinate the over-all 
sales promotional efforts of the entire 
electric industry. Similarly, individ- 
ual committees of the section are keep- 
ing in close contact with committees 





M. R. NORTON 


Chairman of the Dealer 
Coordination Cemmittee 
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H. H. BRENAN 


Chairman, Electric Kitchen 
and Laundry Committee 


of other trade associations in an effort 
to develop specific coordinated activi- 
ties. 

Educational and promotional ma- 
terial for consumer and classroom use 
are developed by the committees, and 
complete promotional programs, such 
as those of the Electric Kitchen and 
Laundry Committee, are prepared for 
long-term company use at the local 
level. Special reports are also issued 
to inform electric company sales man- 
agement on a wide range of residen- 
tial activities. 

A graduate of John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Chairman R. J. MILLER, Assistant 
to the General Sales Manager, The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., began his 
career with the company in 1936, serv- 
ing as guild representative, residential 
sales supervisor, and assistant manager 
of residential sales before assuming his 
present duties. A member of the Board 
of Directors of the Electrical League of 
Cleveland, Mr. Miller is also Vice Chair- 
man of the EEI Commercial Division 
General Committee and has served as 


Chairman of the EEI Sales Personnel 
and Training Committee. 


Dealer Coordination Committee 


The Dealer Coordination Commit- 
tee, under the leadership of M. R. 
NORTON, Wisconsin Power and Light 
Co., will continue to sponsor the 
dealer-utility workshops which have 
been successfully conducted on a re- 
gional basis for the past two years. 
All electric companies in each region 
are invited to share in this activity 
by sending their representatives in 
charge of dealer activities to the meet- 
ings, where papers on various types 
of dealer coordination are presented. 
The workshop phase develops during 
discussion periods which are _ pro- 
vided for in each program. 

During the coming year, résumés of 
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the material covered at individual 
workshops will be made available to 
the electric industry in the form of 
an “idea” portfolio. 

The committee has been working 
with NEMA on the development of 
the promotional calendar which, it is 
hoped, will be adopted by manufac- 
turers for the timing of their promo- 


tions of major appliances. The com- 
mittee will also continue its liaison 
with NARDA. 

Chairman M. R. Norton is Dealer 


Sales Promotion Manager of Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co. His previous expe- 
rience with the company, which he joined 
in 1932, includes service as district sales- 
man, sales supervisor, and rural sales 
manager. A Bachelor of Science gradu- 
ate of Beloit College, he took graduate 
work at the University of Chicago and 
the University of Wisconsin. He has 
been a member of the Dealer Coordina- 
tion Committee for three years and is 
also Secretary-Treasurer of the Central 
Wisconsin Adequate Wiring Bureau. 


Electric Kitchen and Laundry 
Committee 

The Electric Kitchen and Laundry 
Committee, with H. H. BRENAN, 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., as 
Chairman, will continue to develop 
promotional material for adoption by 
electric companies at the local level. 

For the present, much of the com- 
mittee’s time and effort will be de- 
voted to the sale and use of the 
Mother-Daughter Program, which 
was Yreleased last spring and consists 
of hard-hitting, inexpensive, point-of- 
sale material for use by electric com- 
panies and dealers. New material to 
be produced by the committee will 
give long-range support to the pro- 
gram. 

Following his 
Massachusetts 


graduation from the 
Institute of Technology 





IVER C. DIXON 


Chairman of the Electric Water 
Heating Committee 
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Miss ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 
Chairman of the Home Service 
Committee 


in 1925, Chairman HuGcH H. BRENAN, 
Manager of the Residential Sales De- 
partment, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., was employed by the Equitable Gas 
Co. until 1928, when he accepted the 
newly created post of industrial gas en- 
gineer with PP&L. In 1934 he was 
transferred to the company’s residential 
sales department as sales specialist of 
residential electric and gas applications, 
rising in 1940 to sales promotion super- 
visor and in 1944 to his present position. 
A past Chairman of the Residential Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Electric As- 
sociation, he has been a member of the 
Institute’s Electric Kitchen and Laun- 
dry Committee since 1946. 


Electric Water Heating Committee 


The Electric Water Heating Com- 
mittee, whose Chairman is IVER C. 
DIXxON, Atlantic City Electric Co., has 
discontinued its technical studies and 
will confine its efforts to the promo- 
tional phase of electric water heating. 
It will, however, continue to work to- 
ward a change in FHA specifications 
which will make it easier to sell elec- 
tric water heaters in certain areas. 

The committee is now working on 
a program designed to stimulate 
greater interest in electric water 
heater sales on the part of plumbers 
and to help plumbers develop better 
sales stories. A low-cost 16-mm sound 
motion picture for use at the con- 
sumer level is also being prepared on 
the basis of a survey which indicated 
wide need for and acceptance of such 
a promotional idea by electric com- 
panies. 

In addition, the committee will con- 
tinue to develop a list of promotional 
aids which are available to electric 
companies for use in furthering elec- 
tric water heater sales. 

After attending Lima Business Col- 


lege, Chairman Iver C. Dixon, Commer- 
cial Manager, Atlantic City Electric Co., 
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joined the Ohio Power Co., a member 
of the American Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem, as a bookkeeper in 1922. He sub- 
sequently spent 12 years on the road as 
an auditor for the parent organization 
and during the course of this work was 
given a temporary assignment with At- 
lantie City Electric in 1936. Mr. Dixon, 
however, remained with the New Jersey 
company as supervisor of consumers ac- 
counting and in 1988 was named man- 
ager of residential] sales, rising to his 
present position in 1945. Active in civic 
affairs, he was one of the original mem- 
bers of the EEI Market Development 
Committee formed in 1944 and in 1949 
became a member of the Institute’s Elec- 
tric Water Heating Committee. 


Home Service Committee 


While. the scope of the Home Ser- 
vice Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Miss ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, 
Monongahela Power Co., includes a 
wide range of educational activities, 
its first purpose is to aid in the devel- 
opment of load-building programs 
through home service. 

The New Cook’s Book, on which the 
committee has been working for some 
time, will be ready for publication 
early next year and will fill the need 
for a cookbook dealing with basic and 
elementary fundamentals of cooking 
for use by the new cook. 

Regional meetings of home service 
directors will be held to further the 
discussion of departmental operations 
and promotional ideas among _ this 
group, and the Home Service Ex- 
change will be published on a quar- 
terly schedule. This publication will 
include information on specific home 
service activities and certain educa- 
tional and promotional material pre- 
pared by other residential committees. 

Miss Williams will continue to rep- 
resent the Institute on the ASA Study 
Committee dealing with the adoption 
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GEORGE L. LAHODNY 


Chairman of the Television 
Committee 


of modular standards for kitchens and 
laundries. 

Chairman ELIZABETH WILLIAMS is 
Home Economics Director of the Monon- 
gahela Power Co., which she joined in 
19387. A graduate of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, she did post-graduate 
study there and at the University of 
Pittsburgh. She has been on the Home 
Service Committee for four years and 
is also active in the Electrical Women’s 
Round Table, National Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, and is an as- 
sociate member of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society. 


Residential Lighting Committee 


The Residential Lighting Commit- 
tee, with D. E. Bootes, The Dayton 
Power and Light Co., as Chairman, 
will work on the electric utility phase 
of bulb and portable lamp promotions. 

In addition, the committee will take 
part in the development of an ap- 
propriate program to commemorate 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee in 1954 and 
will also further promotion of the 
planned lighting program through the 
use of existing promotional material. 

Chairman DONALD E. Bootes, Directo: 
of the Home Service Department, The 
Dayton Power and Light Co., is a native 
of Dayton and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Dayton in 1940. He began his 
career in DP&L’s customer contact de- 
partment in 1941 and was named to his 
present position in 1950, during which 
year his department won the Institute’s 
Residential Lighting Award. A membe) 
of the Residential Lighting Committee of 
The Ohio Electric Utility Institute, he is 
also a past member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Dayton Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Television Committee 


The Television Committee, under 
the chairmanship of GEORGE L. La- 
HODNY, The Detroit Edison Co., will 
continue to publish the informative 


J. M. STEDMAN 


Chairman of the 
Special Service Section 


TV-News Letter three times during 
the coming year. 

A special study is being made which, 
it is hoped, will conclusively show the 
load-building value of television and 
which will attempt to measure the ef- 
fect that TV sales have on dealer sales 
of other major load-building appli- 
ances. 

The committee is exploring the pos- 
sibility of developing a program to 
sell the idea of a second television set 
in the home, and will work with 
RTMA to determine the feasibility of 
such a project. Minor revisions will 
also be made in the popular Tee-Vee 
Comic Book, which will be available 
for use before the end of the year. 

Chairman .-GEORGE L. LAHODNy, As- 
sistant to the Vice President, The Detroit 
Edison Co., attended Miami University 
and Western Reserve University, acquir- 
ing a B. S. degree. Joining Detroit Edi- 
son in 1940, he served as staff supervisor 
before advancing to his present position. 
He has been a member of the Television 


Committee for four years and is active 


in the American Marketing Association 





W. R. MILBY 


Chairman of the Wiring and 
Specifications Committee 


T. D. FULFORD 


Chairman of the 
Merchandising Committee 


R. W. HELLER 


Chairman, Sales Personnel 
and Training Committee 


and the American Association of Public 
Opinion Research. 

SPECIAL SERVICE SECTION 

The newly organized Special Ser- 
vice Section, under the chairmanship 
of J. M. STEDMAN, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., includes the Wir- 
ing and Specifications Committee and 
the Sales Personnel and Training 
Committee, both of which nad pre- 
viously not been assigned to a section, 
and the Merchandising Committee, 
formerly part of the Residential Sec- 
tion. Through creation of the new sec- 
tion, it is felt that the sales materials, 
published reports, information, and 
sales and technical data developed by 
these committees will be better coor- 
dinated. 

Upon graduation from University of 
Michigan, Chairman J. M. STEDMAN, 
General Sales Manager, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., served in managerial 
positions with the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. until 1932, when he joined 
PP&L as sales promotion manager. Ap- 
pointed residential sales manager in 
1937, he was named to his present posi- 
tion in 1946. Author of many articles 
for trade and business magazines and co- 
author in 1951 of the book Sixty Great 
Sales Stories by Sixty Great Salesmen, 
he is active in professional societies and 
civic organizations and is past chairman 
of several committees of the Institute 


and the Better Light Better Sight Bu- 
reau. 


Merchandising Committee 


The Merchandising Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of T. D. FUuL- 
FORD, Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
will continue making studies of sales 
methods employed in each field of elec- 
tric utility selling endeavor. 

As in the past, the committee will 
also invite leading sales executives of 
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principal manufacturing companies to 
discuss inter-industry cooperation for 
the purpose of securing greater bene- 
fits for consumers and the trade. The 
value of the reports coming from these 
inter-industry discussions was evi- 
denced last year. 


Upon graduation from the University 
of Cincinnati as an electrical engineer, 
Chairman Tom D. FuLForD, General 
Sales Manager, Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., joined the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Co. in 1919, starting in 
the meter department and, in 1920, trans- 
ferring to sales. He gained further sales 
experience with utilities in Savanah, 
Ga., and Baton Rouge, La., from 1923 to 
1926, and during the latter year joined 
Vepco as division sales manager at Nor- 
folk. He returned to Puget Power and 
Light in 1933 as general sales manager, 
rejoining Vepco in 1937 in the same 
eapacity. Active in community affairs, 
Mr. Fulford is a member of the Rotary 
Club and of state and loca] Chambers of 
Commerce. 


Sales Personnel and Training 
Committee 


With R. W. HELLER, Duquesne Light 
Co., as Chairman, the Sales Personnel 
and Training Committee proposes to 
promote wider use of the excellent 
sales training materials produced by 
the committee during the past several 
years. As a service to other commit- 
tees in the Commercial Division, the 
Sales Personnel and Training Commit- 
tee will also produce, in cooperation 
with these committees, additional 
training materials for which a need 
has been indicated. 

A graduate of the University of Mary- 
land with Bachelor of Science and Elec- 
trical Engineering degrees, Chairman 
R. W. HELLER, Manager of Residential 
Sales, Duquesne Light Co., began his 
career in 1922 with the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. in Pittsburgh. In 1924 he 
entered the employ of Duquesne Light as 
a power sales engineer and has since 
served as supervisor of industrial sales 
and a director of industrial sales, rising 
to his present position in 1950. He is a 
member of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, Engineers Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Electric League of 
Western Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh 
and Oakmont Chambers of Commerce. 


Wiring and Specifications 
Committee 


The Wiring and Specifications Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
W. R. MILBY, The Detroit Edison Co., 
will prepare a new manual on electric 
water heater installation, including 
wiring and plumbing diagrams to 
cover all possible types of installations. 
An installation manual for room cool- 
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ers and automatic fans will also be 
started and, it is hoped, will be com- 
pleted during the Institute year. In 
addition, a commercial re-wiring man- 
ual, for use by building manayers, 
contractors, etc., is proposed to aug- 
ment a manual on new commercial 
wiring and a standards manual being 
produced by other groups. 

Other important studies that are 
brought to the committee’s attention 
will continue to be given full consid- 
eration and will be prepared and pub- 
lished as definite need indicates. 
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A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman 
WILLIAM R. MILpy, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in the Customer Service Division, 
The Detroit Edison Co., graduated from 
the University of Detroit in electrical 
engineering. He became associated with 
Detroit Edison as a meter installer in 
1926 and advanced to wiring installation 
inspector in 1934 and engineer on special 
assignments in 1936. After 42 month’s 
service in the U. S. Navy, he rejoined 
the company in 1947 as assistant to the 
superintendent of the customer service 
division, rising to his present post in 
1951. He is a member of the NAWB 
Plan Committee, Engineering Society of 
Detroit, AIEE Committee on Domestic 
and Commercial Applications, and West- 
ern Section of IAEI. 


(Continued from page 374) 


electric company operation, so that the 
maximum effect of each specialized 
gain is felt in the progress of the 
whole organization. There must be 
belief throughout our company organi- 
zations that every action taken, no 
matter how seemingly insignificant, 
has a direct impact on the future of 
the company, of the industry, of the 
American way. 

This takes leadership of the most 
inspiring and understanding kind, like 
that of those leaders who, in the early 
days of our country’s history, caught 
the imagination and devotion of people 
of every degree and condition and led 
them successfully into the huge un- 
known that was to become America. 

A leader in a free-enterprise atmos- 
phere—whether he wears buckskins or 
a business suit—besides exhibiting 
such qualities as alertness, courage, 
initiative, must know where he is go- 
ing and why, and must be able to ex- 
plain these things to his followers. If 
he cannot, he will not last long as a 
leader, because his followers are under 
no compulsion, except their own, to 
continue with him. 

This brings us to a most important 
contrast. Free-enterprise leadership 
has always had to demonstrate its 
capability to carry out desirable aims 
before successfully enlisting the sup- 
port of the people. On the other hand, 
political leadership, once in office, has 
the impersonal force of government 
behind its decisions, whether they are 
right or wrong. The stronger the hold 
of government over groups and indi- 
viduals, the less necessity is there for 
the dominant political leader to con- 
sider the best interest of his country- 
men. 


We have already seen the disastrous 
application of this truth in too many 
nations of the world. Leadership of 
the kind Americans have thrived upon 
does not exist in the bureaucratic 
levels of the monolithic state. 

The type of leadership which dis- 
tinguishes pioneers must have the 
bracing air of freedom. We of the 
electric companies, in the van of the 
movement toward the future and bear- 
ing the brunt of hostile attacks, know, 
perhaps better than most people, the 
full importance of this dependence. 
We must continue to work diligently 
to develop the leadership potential 
which will be required by the coming 
pioneers and to do our best to insure 
that Americans will continue to pro- 
gress in the stimulating atmosphere of 
freedom and not be doomed to wander 
helplessly in the choking mists of 
socialism. 


Thank You... 


PDROBABLY few companies ever re- 

ceive a letter from a customer for 
50 years of good service. Central 
Illinois Light Co. did, however, when 
Mrs. Charles Tibbs, a retired nurse 
of Bartonville, Ill., whose service dates 
back to 1903, expressed her apprecia- 
tion to the company in an unsolicited 
letter, as follows: 

“Thank you for the friendly ser- 
vice I have enjoyed nigh on to 50 
years and wishing you and all of the 
loyal workers many blessings of 
health, happy homes and God’s kind- 
est blessings along the pathway of life 
serving God, our country, and hu- 
manity.” 
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Fatal Accidents in the Electric Light 
and Power Industry 


Analysis of Fatalities in 1950 Concludes Accident 
Prevention Work of D.C. Stewart 


N April 5, 1952, D. C. Stewart, 
() member and past chairman of 

the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee, passed away at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Stewart had worked untiringly in 
the interest of safety in the electric 
light and power industry and at the 
time of his death was System Safety 
Supervisor of the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. 

Perhaps Mr. Stewart’s greatest 
contribution to the work of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee was his 
annual summary of fatal accidents in 
the industry. For the past ten years, 


data concerning each accidental death 
reported to the committee have been 
gathered and classified by Mr. Stewart 
according to cause and contributing 
factors. The summary of the 141 fatal 
accidents reported during 1950, which 
appears on the three preceding pages, 
had just been completed before his un- 
timely death. 


The annual statistical reports sub- 
mitted to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute for 1950 indicate an encouraging 
decrease in accidental deaths over the 
176 fatalities reported for the year 


1949. The one hundred and forty-one 
fatal accidents of 1950 represent a 
death rate improvement of 19.9 per 
cent over the previous year and give 
1950 the lowest number of deaths by 
a slight margin since 1946. The sub- 
stantial decrease of 20 per cent expe- 
rienced in 1950 over the previous year 
is tempered by the fact that 1949 
marked an all-time high for fatalities 
reported to the Institute. As indi- 
cated in Table I, 1950’s total figure 
continues a death trend since 1946 
that averages 45.4 per cent higher 
than that of the preceding six years. 


TABLE I—TEN YEARS OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND PoweER INDUSTRY, 1941 To 1950, INCLUSIVE 


El. Shock 


Motor Struck 


(From EEI Accident Prevention Committee Summaries) 


Caught 
Year Total or Burn Falls Vehicles By Burned In Drowned Mise. 
PES ieticcsisstew dees 121 90 11 8 4 2 3 1 2 
BR: is. ots. t ao hiacaca nid a 121 81 19 11 6 3 0 0 1 
| Sree ere ; 117 81 14 3 7 5 1 3 3 
ar es 82 62 6 5 6 1 2 0 0 
(LARS Seana tls se tea 116 79 14 6 5 4 3 3 2 
LL Une We ene a a ee 105 68 19 8 5 0 2 2 1 
Re Sch digicaiearenwicia rats 173 125 20 8 13 3 2 1 1 
RRMES ict meee aa 149 102 21 13 6 2 2 0 3 
Bare. Shae say ack s 176 134 16 13 6 1 5 1 0 
DO abd 5)s loom waa mae 102 13 9 4 4 0 5 4 
10-Year Total ........ 1301 924 153 84 62 25 20 16 a7 


PP&L Commemorates Registration of 75,000th Share Owner 


O commemorate the registration 

of the company’s 75,000th share 
owner, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. recently conducted a _ three-day 
tour of its service area and major 
installations for Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
O. Pfeiffer of Columbia, Pa., whose 
joint purchase of stock established a 
new PP&L ownership record. 

The tour began in Allentown, Pa., 
where the Pfeiffers met PP&L Presi- 
dent Charles E. Oakes, members of 
the board of directors, and other com- 
pany officials, at a luncheon held in 
PP&L’s executive offices. The dining 
room was decorated with a welcome 
banner and the tables set with souve- 


nir place mats, Reddy Kilowatt nap- 
kins, and souvenir menus. Following 
the luncheon, which was prepared by 
the company’s home service organiza- 
tion, Mr. Oakes spoke briefly on the 
importance of the small investor to 
American industry and presented a 
commemorative scroll to the Pfeiffers. 
The tour then continued with a visit 
to the company’s Siegfried substation. 

On the second day, the Pfeiffers 
inspected PP&L’s new Martins Creek 
power-plant site along the Delaware 
River and the company’s service depot 
at Hazleton, Pa., and on the following 
morning visited the Sunbury power 
plant. That evening the trip was con- 
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cluded with a “PP&L family dinner” 
in Lancaster, Pa., which was attended 
by local business leaders, including 
E. T. Gable, owner of the Gable Buick 
Agency, where Mr. Pfeiffer is em- 
ployed as service manager. During 
the course of the evening, G. T. Storb, 
Vice President of PP&L’s Lancaster 
Division, presented the Pfeiffers with 
an electric range and clothes washer. 

Writers and photographers accom- 
panied the Pfeiffers on the trip in or- 
der to provide news releases and pic- 
tures for the local press enroute. The 
company also inserted two advertise- 
ments on the 75,000th shareholder in 
service-area newspapers. 








The Credit Picture 


Results of Survey Conducted under Joint Supervision of the Credit and Collection 


Committees 


EVERAL items in the latest 

Credit Picture indicate that col- 
- lection conditions throughout the 

country were less favorable during 
the first six months of 1952 than they 
were in the same period of 1951. 
This is reflected most noticeably in 
the increased charge offs, both in num- 
ber of accounts and in dollar volume. 
A study of the table below indicates 
that: 

1. The increase in the number of 
accounts charged off is considerably 
in excess of the percentage increase 
in the number of customers for all 
geographical areas. 

2. In all areas, except the Moun- 
tain States, the percentage increase 
in dollar volume of charge offs is 
greater than the growth in total 
sales. 


A further study of the individual 
reports shows that 80 per cent of the 
utilities covered by the survey re- 
ported increases in net charge offs 
greater percentage-wise than the in- 
crease in dollar sales volume. 

Services disconnected for non-pay- 
ment are usually a good indicator of 
changing local collection conditions. 
An increase in such disconnections 
was reported for the country as a 
whole and for all geographical areas 
except New England and West North 
Central. A closer study of the New 
England area shows that five utilities 
reported an increase in non-payment 
service disconnections. These were 
offset, however, by two larger utilities 
which reported decreases. 

As collection conditions become 
poorer, there is a tendency for utili- 
ties to require more cash deposits. 


, EEI Accounting Division and AGA Accounting Section 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF U.S. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 


JANUARY 1, 1952-JUNE 30, 1952, COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD FOR 1951 





PERCENT DECREASE 


SALES (DOLLARS) 

NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES 
OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
OUTSTANDING % OF SALES 

NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES 

NO. CUSTOMERS DISC. N. P. 
DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF 
NET CHARGE OFF (DOLLARS) 


Some significance, therefore, may be 
attached to the fact that seven of the 
nine geographical areas reported an 
increase in deposits, six of which were 
greater proportionately than the in- 
crease in the number of customers. 

All geographical areas experienced 
increases in total sales. The percent- 
age of increase in each area, however, 
was smaller than in 1951. For the 
first six months of 1951 the increase 
over 1950, for the country as a whole, 
was 12 per cent; for the first six 
months of 1952 the increase over 1951 
was 7.5 per cent. 

The trend shown by the Credit Pic- 
ture definitely indicates less favorable 
credit and collection conditions than 
a year ago. There is reason for feel- 
ing that the situation, though not se- 
rious, is disturbing. It is still true 
that the loss experience of the indus- 
try is low. However, in the face of a 
tapering off in sales increases, greater 
numbers of customers denied service 
for non-payment, and substantial in- 
creases in the dollars of net charge off, 
collection men need to examine care- 


PERCENT INCREASE 


5 0 > © GB @ B&B 


fully the basic causes of these trends 
and adjust collection practices where 
practicable to meet the situation. De- 
spite the high level of business condi- 
tions currently experienced through- 
out the nation, there is growing proof 
that individual company losses are be- 
ing materially influenced, and the 
country’s totals in turn, by the swell- 
ing tide of shifting transient-like 
population movements from area to 
area causing losses disproportionate 
to normal expectancy. This problem 
merits careful study. 

Available statistics would indicate 
that the ratio of net losses to sales 
nationwide has remained steady to 
higher for the past two years but is 
perhaps one-third above the ratio of 
1948. It is very likely that this ad- 
verse trend has been duplicated at a 
number of local levels. 

Many and diverse factors influence 
collections, some of which are very 
difficult to control. The function of 
the Credit Picture is to highlight the 
trouble spots, if any, for the benefit 
of the industry. 


REFLECTION OF THE CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF UNITED STATES ELECTRIC 
AND GAS UTILITIES—JANUARY 1, 1952, To JUNE 30, 1952 


New Mid- East North West North South East South 

England Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central 
Sales (Dollars) + 7.0 + 4.6 + 6.6 + 9.6 + 8.7 + 7.9 
No. Customers on Co. Lines + 18 + 1.6 + 3.3 3.1 + 56 5.8 
Outstanding (Dollars) $10.1 0.6 + 3.7 +13.3 +14.7 5.0 
Outstanding % of Sales Fest + 2.9 — 5.0 — 2.7 ao + 5.5 27 
No. Discontinue Notices 17.9 + 8.8 5.6 8.2 +10.4 + 3.3 
No. Meters Dise. N. P. 1:3 +11.8 4+ 1.6 0.6 +-22.0 + 3.7 
Desposit Outstanding (Dollars)... . + 28 +10.0 — 0.3 0.7 +10.4 + 7.7 
No. Accounts Charged Off. . + 3.8 +13.0 + 8.0 +16.7 +31.9 +15.2 
Net Charge Off (Dollars)....... 434.2 + 6.0 420.2 $15.5 $23.5 428.8 


Per Cent—Increase or Decrease over Corresponding Period—1950 





West South Mountain Pacific United States 
Central States States Total 
+ 8.1 +11.2 +10.5 + 7.5 
+ 3.4 + 4.9 + 4.9 + 3.5 
+11.6 + 8.3 + 6.3 + 6.1 
+ 3.1 — 2.6 — 3.8 — 1.3 

9.2 +11.6 - 7.1 — 0.7 
+21.5 $18.4 +12.6 + 9.5 
+ 4.9 + 6.2 — 4.9 + 6.8 
+17.8 +23.7 +17.6 +16.3 
+27.4 + 6.4 +31.1 +20.0 
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What Are the Power Needs and Resources 


of New England? 


Albert A. Cree 


President, Central Vermont Public Service Corporation 


An address before the Curriculum Laboratory in Economic Education, University of Connecticut, 


it “EASURED in terms of per 
capita income and_ its 


standard of living, New 
England is one of the more prosper- 
ous areas of the country. It is, more- 
over, a highly industrialized region. 
It is a region which has many assets. 
Its climate and geography contribute 
to the energy and initiative required 
by modern industry. The region has 
a population with a high level of edu- 
cation and skill; it has a social and 
political climate which is generally 
recognized as favorable to the de- 
velopment of industry. Its people are 
noted for their independence and 
self-reliance. They seem to look less 
to the Federal Government for help 
than do the people of any other re- 
gion. New England is an area in 
which many people like to live be- 
-ause of its proximity to the shore, 
because of its climate, and because 
of its general social and cultural en- 
vironment.” 

What I have just quoted is the 
opening paragraph of the report on 
The New England Economy made in 
June, 1951, to the President of the 
United States by the Committee on 
the New England Economy through 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

This report was the product of a 
study of the so-called “New England 
problem,” about which so much has 
been said and printed during the 
past few years. A large part of the 
talk and discussion has been Federal 
government propaganda from Wash- 
ington slanted to soften us up for 
invasion by the forces of the Federal 
public power trust. High officials 
and agencies of our own national 
government have falsely portrayed 
New England to its own people and 
the rest of the nation as an area of 
economic decay. Unfortunately, some 
public men and some men who should 
be among New England’s intellectual 
leaders have fallen for this line and 
have hurt New England’s cause. 


Storrs, Conn., August 16, 1952 


New England is not perfect. It has 
its faults and its economic disadvan- 
tages, just as do other regions of 
this great nation. However, New 
England has strength, experience, 
brains, and enterprise enough to find 
and to apply New England solutions 
to New England’s problems so that 
we shall continue, as we have for 
the past three centuries, to maintain 
and improve the opportunities for 
better living for our people and to 
contribute richly, as we have always 
done, to the general welfare of the 
nation. 


Development of Power Sources 

From the earliest days in New En- 
gland, the availability of power has 
been an important factor in the de- 
velopment of the area’s economy. 
The first water power developments 
were constructed only a few years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock. From then until 
about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the development of water 
power provided almost all the power 
for the region’s industry. Then the 
steam engine began to appear and 
New England’s industry ceased to be 
tied as closely as before to water 
power sites. 

The close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the beginning of the age 
of electricity, which brought signifi- 
cant—yes, momentous—changes in 
the art of production and transmis- 
sion of power. The basic require- 
ments for the location of industry 
and the internal arrangement of ma- 
chines lost their former rigidity. No 
longer were industries tied to the 
sites where power could be gener- 
ated, nor were machine locations 
limited by the power transmission 
abilities of the shaft, pulley, belt, 
and gear, 

New England was a pioneer in the 
use of electricity. Alert and adven- 
turous New England management 
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continues today to pioneer in. the 
search for new and better ways to 
produce, transmit, and use electric- 
ity. The electric motor was invented 
by a New Englander, Thomas Daven- 
port of Brandon, Vt. The first appli- 
cation of the transmission of elec- 
tricity using step-up and step-down 
transformers was made at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., in 1886. In more re- 
cent years there have been other 
pioneering ventures, mostly success- 
ful but some still unproven—for in- 
stance, the first commercial installa- 
tion in 1927 of a mercury vapor 
boiler and turbine at Harford, 
Conn.; the intriguing experiment in 
the early 1940’s at Rutland, Vt., in 
the use of wind power for generation 
of electricity; and now, in both 
Maine and Vermont, the first pio- 
neering installations of the latest in 
electricity generating machines, the 
gas turbine. 

The availability at all times of an 
adequate and reliable supply of elec- 
trical energy is an imperative re- 
quirement in almost every phase of 
modern life. Over the years since 
the beginning of this century the 
electric power companies of America 
have developed facilities and systems 
for the generation and distribution 
of electricity which in their useful- 
ness to the people and the nation 
are unrivaled and unmatched any- 
where in the world. The power pro- 
duction and distribution facilities of 
New England are an important part 
of this great picture. 

In 1951, New England utilities had 
an installed generating capacity of 
4,123,000 kw. About 23 per cent of 
the New England capacity was pow- 
ered by water power and the balance 
of 77 per cent by fuel-burning prime 
movers. Since 1940, generating ca- 
pacity has been increased just under 
40 per cent. Of this total increase, 
91 per cent has been in fuel-burning 
plants, mostly steam, and the balance 
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of 9 per cent has been in new hydro 
capacity. Practically all of the in- 
crease took place after the war in the 
six years from 1945 through 1951. 
During that period, New England 
utilities spent $565,000,000 in the ex- 
pansion of generation, transmission, 
and distribution facilities. 

Sales of electricity to ultimate con- 
sumers in New England in 1951 
totalled 15,234,000,000 kwh. This was 
better than twice the amount of 
electricity used in 1940. Revenues 
from the sale of electricity to 3,159,- 
000 New England customers in 1951 
totalled $384,135,000. It is interest- 
ing to note that while, during the 11 
year period from 1940 through 1951, 
kilowatthour sales increased by 114 
per cent, dollar revenues from those 
sales went up by only 98 per cent. 

Industrial use accounted for 51 
per cent of total sales. Domestic 
use, including both homes and farms, 
accounted for 29 per cent and com- 
mercial—stores, offices, etc.—16 per 
cent. Rural electrification began 
earlier and progressed more rapidly 
in New England than in the rest of 
the country and is now substantially 
completed. In all states except Maine, 
more than 95 per cent of the region’s 
occupied farms are on power lines. 
In Maine, 90 per cent are so located. 
In this field, New England is far 
ahead of many other sections of the 
nation and, particularly, of the much- 
advertised public power areas of 
Tennessee and Nebraska. 


No Federal Power 


The bulk of New England’s elec- 
tricity supply is provided by inves- 
tor-owned utilities. There are no 
Federal public power projects in the 
region, a fact of which New Eng- 
landers are very proud and one 
which irks public power crusaders of 
the Federal power trust consider- 
ably. There are some municipalities 
in the power production and distribu- 
tion business, but the percentage of 
the whole is very small. 

Practically all of the electric gen- 
eration and transmission systems of 
the companies serving New England, 
outside of Maine, are interconnected. 
By reason of its so-called Fernald 
law forbidding the export of elec- 
tricity generated by water power, 
Maine is virtually isolated elec- 
trically from the rest of New 
England. It does have available for 
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emergency use, however, a connec- 
tion with the interconnected New 
England system, through which 
power may be imported in case of 
need. This interconnected New Eng- 
land system is also interconnected 
with the transmission systems of 
New York to the west. As the Fed- 
eral Power Commission stated in its 
recent report on a Power Market 
Survey of the area, “all these inter- 
connections facilitate a high degree 
of coordination of the operations of 
the various utilities of the survey 
area and economical utilization of 
their hydro-electric and steam-elec- 
tric generating resources.” All of 
this adds up to the realization of the 
fact that New England has and has 
had facilities of unrivalled excel- 
lence with which to meet its con- 
stantly growing electric power sup- 
ply needs. 


Rate Differentials 


The cost of the electric power sup- 
ply for New England industry has 
been a fruitful subject of public dis- 
cussion in recent years. The charge 
has been made that high power rates 
for industry have resulted in indus- 
tries leaving New England for areas, 
such as the TVA country in the 
South, where power rates are lower. 
High rates have also been held re- 
sponsible for keeping new industry 
out. Neither charge is justified by 
the facts, and the facts should be 
examined. 

In the June, 1950, monthly bulletin 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton it was stated that the average 
cost per kilowatthour of electricity 
consumed. by New England manu- 
facturers was 61 per cent higher 
than the average paid by all manu- 
facturers in the United States. Now, 
while that statement may have been 
arithmetically true, it has no prac- 
tical significance in connection with 
any manufacturer’s decision as to 
where to locate his business. It is the 
rate schedule that matters. Com- 
parative levels of rate schedules may 
be secured only by comparing bills 
for the same amount of demand (ca- 
pacity required) and of usage (kilo- 
watthours used), calculated on the 
rate schedules being compared. 

Perhaps this point can best be 
illustrated by drawing a parallel 
with the cost of car operation. Two 
cars of the same make and price and 
using the same priced gasoline 
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would obviously have a very differ- 
ent average cost per mile if one was 
operated 5,000 miles in a year and 
the other 25,000. The difference in 
the average cost per mile in this 
case would have no significance to 
the prospective purchaser of one of 
the cars. Rate schedules with a de- 
mand charge and an energy charge 
operate similarly and practically all 
rate schedules for industry are of this 
form. Usage, of course, depends 
upon whether a manufacturer is 
large or small, whether he operates 
one, two or three shifts, etc. The 
difference in industrial rate schedules 
between New England and _ the 
United States averaged in 1947 
roughly 20 per cent, and on January 
1, 1950, it was just under 15 per cent, 
in contrast to the 61 per cent dif- 
ferential in average per kilowatt- 
hour cost which was headlined in the 
Federal Reserve Bank report. 


I have examined and compared the 
cost of power for industry in six of 
the larger cities in New England 
(Providence, R. I., Hartford, Conn., 
Worcester and Boston, Mass., Port- 
land, Me., and Manchester, N. H.) 
with such national industrial centers 
as Trenton, N. J., Detroit, Mich., 
Akron, Ohio, New York, N. Y., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The comparison was 
made of monthly bills on January 1. 
1951, as reported by the Federal 
Power Commission, for a demand of 
1000 kw and usage of 200,000 kwh. 

The comparison showed that a 
manufacturer, buying power in De- 
troit, was paying from 5 to 25 per 
cent more for his power than he 
would have paid for it in any of the 
six New England cities. If the Tren- 
ton manufacturer were located in the 
southern New England cities, his 
power costs would be above those in 
Trenton by only 1 to 6 per cent, but 
if he located in either of the nor- 
thern New England cities he would 
save money. In Akron, Ohio, the dif- 
ferential ranged from 6 to 11 per 
cent. In Pittsburgh, it was greater, 
about 20 to 25 per cent, and in New 
York, the differential almost dis- 
appeared. In all cases, the power 
costs in the northern New England 
cities would show savings. 

All this adds up to quite a different 
kind of story than that usually told 
by the detractors of New England on 
the subject of industrial power cost. 

With the exception of a few large 
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power-consuming industries, such as 
the primary aluminum, electrometal- 
lurgical, and electrochemical indus- 
tries, the cost of purchased electric 
power is such a small proportion of 
total manufacturing costs that it has 
no decisive significance at all in the 
location of industry. There are rela- 
tively few places in the country 
where physical conditions make pos- 
sible the production of the low-cost 
power required for the large power- 
consuming industries mentioned. 
New England is not one of those 
places. 

In a tabulation prepared from the 
1947 Census of Manufactures of 103 
industries, in only 14 of them did 
the cost of purchased power exceed 
1 per cent of the product value; in 
only six did it exceed 2 per cent. This 
discloses the fallacy of the claim of 
“cheap power” as an important fac- 
tor of influence in promoting the 
development of an area. 

At one time several years ago 
when this argument had waxed 
rather hot and the claim was re- 
peatedly made that the so-called 
“cheap power” of the TVA area was 
luring our industries thither, a busi- 
ness friend of mine wrote TVA and 
inquired about the truth of the 
propaganda being booted about. Here 
is a paragraph from the reply letter 
of a TVA official: 


This is in reply to your letter 
asking for a copy of any report on 
TVA’s “success” in having indus- 
tries moved from other areas, par- 
ticularly New England, because of 
low rates for electricity. If we 
knew of any industries which had 
moved from New England for this 
reason, we would seek the $100 
reward which we understand the 
New England Council has offered 
for spotting such a case! As a 
matter of fact, we have been un- 
able to find more than a handful 
of industries which have moved 
their plants into this area from 
any other locations, and in those 
cases the reasons have been other 
than low power rates. 


Then there is the rather recent but 
classic example, Textron, Inc., oper- 
ating nylon plants of identical manu- 
facturing capacity in Manchester, 
N. H., and Williamstown, S. C. Tex- 
tron’s president reported in the press 
that it cost $363,972 more to produce 
the same amount of nylon at Man- 
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chester than it did at its southern 
plants, and he listed the items of 
cost producing this difference be- 
tween New England and the South. 
Power accounted for only $4,746 out 
of the total differential of $363,962, 
just a little over 1 per cent. Payroll 
and other labor costs and taxes made 
up the bulk of the difference. 

All this adds up to the fact that it 
certainly is not the cost of power 
that will either make or break New 
England’s industrial economy or, in 
fact, have any significant effect on 
its development. Nevertheless, we in 
the electric industry in New England 
are constantly striving to find means 
to bring down our cost of producing 
and distributing electricity, and our 
past record in that regard is one of 
great achievement. 

It does cost more to produce elec- 
tricity in New England than in many 
other parts of the country, much 
more than in some of them. As a 
very natural and understandable re- 
sult, the price at which electricity 
is sold must be higher by enough to 
cover the higher costs. This industry, 
like any other in our free-enterprise 
system, has no place to go for that 
purpose except its customers. Public 
power projects, particularly the Fed- 
eral ones whose operations are re- 
mote from taxpayers’ control, would 
have access to the government’s tax- 
ing power to recover the difference. 


Price and Cost Differences 

What is the measure of the differ- 
ence in price and costs for electric- 
ity in New England and the rest of 
the country and what kind of costs 
are significantly different, and why? 

To get some answers to these 
proper questions, I analyzed for the 
year 1950 (the latest available fig- 
ures) the operations of all of the 
investor-owned electric companies in 
New England having operating reve- 
nues of $250,000 or more (64 of 
them) and compared these companies 
as a group with all such electric 
utilities in the nation (322 of them). 

The study disclosed that, while 
the New England companies received 
an average of 3.13 mills per kilowatt- 
hour more than the average for the 
nation for electricity sold, the aver- 
age net operating revenue per kilo- 


_watthour (after payment of expenses 


and taxes) of the New England com- 
panies was exactly the same as that 
for the nation. So, all of the price 
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difference was to cover cost differ- 
ence. 

Now, what were the cost differ- 
ences? I divided the operating ex- 
penses into those for production. 
transmission, distribution, customers 
accounting and collections, sales pro- 
motion, and general administrative 
expenses. Then, there were also de- 
preciation and taxes. 

Production costs were 2.72 mills 
per kilowatthour higher for New 
England than the national average. 
This accounted for about 87 per cent 
of the total difference of 3.13 mills. 
Another large item of difference was 
taxes, which were .25 mill per kilowatt- 
hour higher in New England than in 
the nation at large. Transmission. 
distribution, and sales promotion ex- 
penses were lower in New England 
than the national average and ac- 
counting and administrative costs 
were higher by about .27 mill per 
kilowatthour. 

From this analysis it is obvious 
that the real problem as far as price 
is concerned is in the cost of produc- 
tion. Roughly 77 per cent of New 
England’s supply of electricity is 
produced by fuel-burning plants. My 
analysis showed that the cost of fuel 
was 2 mills per kilowatthour gener- 
ated greater in New England than 
the national average. The national 
average fuel costs were 3.5 mills, 
and New England’s were 5.5 mills. 
Thus, New England’s fuel costs were 
57 per cent higher than the national 
average. With other minor differ- 
ences, therefore, it is the higher cost 
of fuel in New England that results 
in the higher production cost for 
electricity there. This condition is 
not difficult to understand when we 
reflect that there is no coal or oil 
beneath the New England soil and 
all such fuel has to be imported from 
relatively remote locations. Trans- 
portation costs make up the bulk of 
the difference in cost of fuel in New 
England and the nation as a whole, 

At this point, perhaps, I should 
mention the question that is so fre- 
quently raised. Wouldn’t greater use 
of water power radically reduce or 
remove this cost differential? The 
answer is no. I shall go into this 
matter a little later, but right here 
I want it to be known that I am not 
ignoring it. 

Perhaps in closing this particular 
phase of discussion I should quote 
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again from the report of the Com- 
mittee on the New England Econ- 
omy: 

The Committee believes that 
power and fuel costs alone are not 
sufficiently important to impede 
the development of the region’s 
manufacturing economy, nor are 
they of sufficient magnitude to 
lead to appreciable out-migration 
of existing firms. 


Future Power Needs 


What about New England’s future 
electric power needs? What are they 
reasonably expected to be? How can 
they best be provided, and by whom? 

Utility executives and engineers 
are constantly looking into the fu- 
ture and making and putting into 
execution plans to take care of esti- 
mated future needs. For these plan- 
ners this is a routine responsibility, 
but a heavy responsibility, for not 
only their own business survival but 
also the continued progress and wel- 
fare of the areas they serve depends 
upon the accuracy of their estimates. 
The past record of the unfailing 
adequacy and reliability of New En- 
gland’s electric power supply gives 
eloquent testimony to the compe- 
tence and reliability of the mana- 
gerial and engineering talent of the 
New England utility systems. Except 
for very spotted and localized inci- 
dents of short duration during unpre- 
cedented drought periods, the electric 
power supply for New England has 
never been too little or too late. 

Future loads on electric systems 
must be forecasted so accurately that 
heavy equipment, particularly gen- 
eration equipment, requiring several 
years for delivery and _ installation, 
will be found adequate to do the job 
before it when it is installed and 
ready to operate. The additional fa- 


cilities must be available when 
needed but not much before that 
time. 


* While detailed planning of equip- 
ment is inherently a short-term pro- 
gram, say three to four years ahead, 
there are certain things needed to 
provide the additional generation 
and transmission capacity required 
to carry the growing loads of the 
more distant future which must be 
anticipated through a_ long-range 
planning program some years in ad- 
vance of their needs, such as acquisi- 
tion of future plant sites, transmis- 
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sion rights of way, future substation 
sites, and other plans in preparation 
for future expansion. The electric 
companies of New England have 
been doing such forward planning 
and acting for many years. New 
steam-plant sites and transmission 
rights of way have been acquired in 
locations where such sites may be 
difficult to obtain in the future. Ex- 
pansion possibilities at present plant 
sites have been carefully appraised 
and are well known. All possible 
water-power sites are known and 
have long been studied to fit them 
into the expansion program when 
and if their development could be 
economically done in competition 
with steam. 

The short-range forecast through 
1954 shows that the electric generat- 
ing capacity of New England utili- 
ties will have been enlarged from 
4,123,000 kw at the end of 1951 to 
4,873,000 kw at the end of 1954, an 
increase of 750,000 kw. Firm orders 
have been placed with manufacturers 
for equipment to be delivered and in 
operation through 1954. Expendi- 
tures of all the New England utilities 
on their expansion program during 
this period are estimated at $320,- 
000,000. This amount, together with 
the $565,000,000 spent for expansion 
purposes in the preceding six years, 
adds up to almost a billion dollars 
for the ten-year period. 

In planning for the future, experi- 
ence has shown that, while careful 
analysis of the past can give a rea- 
sonably close indication of the prob- 
able load for the immediate future, 
if forecasts are attempted beyond 
this, they become more and more in- 
definite and can more reasonably be 
shown as a band between the upper 
and lower limits of which the load 
is likely to fall. Long-range esti- 
mates made in this manner by the 
New England utilities for the period 
from 1955 through 1975 indicate that 
if the trend in load growth through 
1975 follows the estimated minimum 
rate, approximately 4,300,000 kw of 
additional generating capacity will 
need to be provided. However, if the 
trend follows the estimated maxi- 
mum rate of load growth, then ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 kw of addi- 
tional capacity will be required. 

A reserve of generating capacity 
for emergencies, maintenance, un- 
predictable loads, etc., has been as- 
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sumed at approximately 15 per cent 
of peak load. The rate of load growth 
should be somewhere between the es- 
timated maximum and minimum, but, 
in any event, there will be ample 
time to make proper provisions for 
any changes in trend before final de- 
tailed planning of equipment needs 
to be done. Long-range estimates 
such as these need to be constantly 
reviewed with the passage of time. 
However, this much is known now: 
at least 7,500,000 kw of additional 
steam and hydroelectric generating 
capacity can be installed in pres- 
ently planned sites, in addition to 
that planned for installation through 
1954. That is the maximum presently 
envisaged for the 20-year period 
through 1975. 


Hot Discussions 


The indications are clear that the 
bulk of new electric generating ca- 
pacity to carry future load growth 
will be powered by fuel-burning 
prime movers, largely steam. The 
record for the past 11 years, 1940 
through 1951, shows that of the total 
increase in installed generating ca- 
pacity in that period, 91 per cent was 
in fuel-burning plants and only 9 
per cent was provided by added 
hydroelectric capacity. 

3ecause of the great variation and 
uncertainties in river flows, recent 
hydro developments in New England 
have generally proved to be eco- 
nomically justified only for use as 
peaking power and reserve. This has 
long been understood by the utilities 
and is recognized by the Federal 
Power Commission. Peaking hydro 
power must be supplemented by 
steam-electric generating capacity to 
fill in the longer non-peak hours of 
operation to supply the around-the- 
clock demand for electricity. 

This question of hydroelectric 
power versus steam-electric power is 
one that has generated hot discus- 
sions in New England in recent 
years. The water power problem is 
one that is very closely tied up with 
the attempts of the public power 
crusaders of the Federal government 
power trust to move into New En- 
gland with their socialistic valley and 
regional development schemes and 
authorities. 

Today and ever since the electri- 
cal age began New England is, and 
has been, supplying all of its power 
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needs without help from the Federal 
taxpayers’ pockets and the bureau- 
erats of the Federal power trust. 
New England has done a good job 
for itself, but now the Federal gov- 
ernment is trying to move in. For 
several years it has been dinning 
into the ears of our New England 
folks and others the theme song that 
we have neglected the development 
of our water power potential and 
thus failed to reduce our costs and 
our rates as we should have done. 
This is false. 

We have not neglected water 
power development. On the contrary, 
New England water powers are well 
developed compared to the rest of 
the country. New Hampshire has for 
its area 15 per cent more water 
power developed than any other state 
in the nation, 32 kw per square mile 
against Washington’s 27.9 kw. Of 
the ten states having the greatest 
development per square mile, four 
are in New England. 

In 1948, the New England Council, 
a highly respected organization of 
New England businessmen devoted 
to advancing the economic develop- 
ment and progress of New England, 
published a report on power in New 
England prepared by ‘its Power Sur- 
vey Committee. The director of the 
survey was William F. Uhl, Presi- 
dent of Charles T. Main, Inc., emi- 
nent independent engineers of Bos- 
ton, with a wealth of practical ex- 
perience and knowledge in the field 
of water power development in New 
England. The council’s study found 
undeveloped water powers of over 
2000 kw capacity each which would 
be economically feasible of develop- 
ment, totalling about 500,000 kw, of 
which approximately half was in the 
State of Maine. 

Shortly thereafter, the Federal 
Power Commission announced that it 
had found over 3,000,000 kw of un- 
developed hydro. Discussion of the 
great discrepancy between these two 
estimates finally brought the Federal 
Power Commission to state that their 
figure was based on preliminary desk 
studies only and was made up of 
projects that looked as if they might 
merit investigation. There was abso- 
lutely no knowledge that any such 
total could be found to be economi- 
cally feasible of development if hon- 
est cost and return yardsticks were 
applied. In addition, the then chief 
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of power of the commission stated 
that the hydro possibilities in New 
England were all peaking power and 
that, if all of the 3,000,000 kw was 
found feasible of development, such 
development would have to be ac- 
companied and _ supplemented by 
9,000,000 kw of steam power to make 
it usable in the market, a ratio of 
3 kw of steam for each 1 kw of hydro. 

So, even if all this 3,000,000 kw 
was found to be good and economi- 
cally feasible, it could not be used 
up on that basis until the New Eng- 
land load had increased by at least 
12,000,000 kw. Even the Federal 
Power Commission itself has not said 
that would happen in the next 20 
years. Experience of New England 
utilities has shown that the ratio of 
1 kw of hydro for 3 kw of steam is 
on the high side. 

Thus, the future development of 
hydro power in New England can- 
not possibly have any important ef- 
fect in bringing down electric rates, 
because the supply of the future load 
growth must come so largely from 
additions to fuel-burning capacity. 
The cost of fuel will remain as the 
major determinant of electricity pro- 
duction cost in New England as far 
forward as we can presently see. The 
prime hope for reduction in produc- 
tion costs will come from equipment 
that will provide more and more effi- 
cient utilization of the energy in the 
fuel. As such equipment becomes 
available, it will be used by New Eng- 
land electric companies. 

The Committee on the New Eng- 
land Economy shared this view as 
evidenced by the following extract 
from its report: 

... differences in fuel costs dom- 
inate in the explanation of power 
rate differentials and... steam 
generation will almost inevitably 
become a steadily larger propor- 
tion of total output in New Eng- 
land no matter how much new 
hydroelectric capacity is devel- 
oped. 

In the event that the proposed St. 
Lawrence power development is com- 
pleted and its capacity prorated over 
the whole region of New York and 
New England, New England’s share 
would be so small that it could have 
no significant effect either on the 
New England supply program or the 
costs of power. It is estimated that 
this development would provide 570,- 
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000 kw of firm power. This would be 
added to the power supply of a re- 
gion which already has upward of 
10,000,000 kw of generating capacity, 
still growing mightily. It is quite ob- 
vious that 570,000 kw of new capac- 
ity in that large market, big though 
it is in terms of a single power de- 
velopment, cannot possibly influence 
in any noticeable way either the 
power supply program or over-all 
production costs. It is proportionate- 
ly just too small to have any signifi- 
cant effect. Yet the public is led to 
believe that great cost reduction 
miracles will be produced by its con- 
struction. In my opinion it is shame- 
ful to fool the public that way. 

There is no doubt whatever that a 
drive to bring Federal public power 
to New England is on. It has been 
on with full steam ever since the 
President in his State of the Union 
message to Congress in January, 
1950, lamented the fact that New 
England had no Federal power de- 
velopments within its borders and 
called for a survey to see what might 
be done to improve its condition. 
The people of New England do not 
share President Truman’s lament. 
They are independent and proud and 
self-reliant and want no Federal gov- 
ernment hand-outs with the con- 
comitant controls from Washington 
that go with Federal public power. 

The Great Myth 

The myth is widely circulated that 
Federal public power is cheap power. 
It just isn’t so. Federal public power 
is not cheap. It is a crying shame 
that some politicians and bureau- 
crats and other public power cru- 
saders should be fooling so many 
people into believing that it is. In 
the official summary of a report on 
“Federal Power Supply” filed with 
the House Committee on Public 
Works of the 80th Congress by the 
Committee on Appropriations, the 
study committee said: 

In general, federal power is not 
cheap, but can be made to appear 
allocating substantial por- 
tions of the investment and ex- 
penses to other than power. 

This study also indicated that if 
TVA had counted in its costs of 
power production the character and 
amounts of expenses that investor- 
owned companies are required to do, 
its rates for electricity would have 

(Continued on page 405) 
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Top Business Executives See 
Preview of GE Motion Picture 


Ralph J. Cordiner and B. L. England Address Meeting 


Honoring Anniversary 


EETING to honor the 70th an- 
M niversary of Thomas Edison’s 
Pearl Street Station, the na- 
tion’s first central-station electric 
power plant, and to preview a new 
General Electric public-service film, 
“Freedom and Power,” more than 350 
top business executives were addressed 
by Ralph J. Cordiner, President of 
General Electric Co., and B. L. Eng- 
land, Institute President and Presi- 
dent of Atlantic City Electric Co., at 
a gathering held recently in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, N. Y. 
Speaking before the film showing, 
Mr. Cordiner stated that a weapon of 
our enemies, the suppression of indi- 
vidual rights in favor of bureaucratic 
state control, is now being used in this 
country as an artificial remedy for the 
never-ending series of emergencies 
that face our nation. Governmental 
restrictions, regulations, and controls, 
he said, are limiting American free- 
dom and “leaving us weaker to face 
each succeeding emergency.” Con- 
trasted with this, Mr. Cordiner point- 
ed to the record of private industry, 
typified in the work of Thomas Edison, 
“as the best proof of the vitality of 
freedom in the economic area.” 
Following Mr. Cordiner’s talk, six- 
year-old Madelaine Edison Sloan, 
great-granddaughter of the famous in- 
ventor, closed the same switch that 
started up the generators at the Pearl 
Street Station in 1882. On loan from 
the Henry Ford Museum, the switch 
this time signalled presentation of 
General Electric’s new film. 
“Freedom and Power,” a 29-minute 
sound-color motion picture produced 
in Hollywood, utilizes both animation 
and live action to depict the impor- 
tance of electric power to the Ameri- 
can way of life. Tracing the develop- 
ment of the electric industry against 
the historic background of the colo- 
nists’ struggle for freedom, the film 
illustrates uses of electricity in the 
home, farm, and industry today and 


of Pearl Street Station 


also gives a glimpse into the future 
when atomic and solar energy may be 
harnessed for power generation. The 
picture, which was designed to give 
the public better understanding of 
electricity’s role in national welfare 
and security, will be made available to 
industrial firms, schools, service 
groups, business associations, etc. 

In an address presented upon con- 
clusion of the film, Mr. England de- 
scribed the expansion of the electric 
light and power industry as “a stir- 
ring exam»le of contemporary pioneer- 
ing in an atmosphere of freedom.” He 
predicted future industry achieve- 
ments far greater than those of the 
past but pointed out that these depend 
upon continued efforts to maintain 
favorable public sentiment toward 
economic liberty. 

“An electric company is primarily a 
local business; it must rise or fall with 
its community,” Mr. England said. 
“Unlike manufacturing plants or other 
enterprises, an electric company can- 
not pull up stakes and move on, if con- 
ditions are not to its liking. 
quently, the electric companies discov- 
ered early in their history that they 
must endeavor in every suitable way 
to promote and foster the well-being 
of their service areas and the people in 
them. 

“We have found, however, that the 
electric companies must do more than 
work diligently to serve the public 
better,” he pointed out. “The custom- 
ers, employees, and stockholders should 
have a better understanding of our 
business, the benefits to them and the 
nation for a continuation of the in- 
dustry under the free-enterprise sys- 
tem which has made it today un- 
equalled anywhere. 

“Essentially the job is a local one,” 
Mr. England continued, “because the 
companies are local. Right now, in 
various parts of the country, pains- 
taking ‘grass-roots’ programs are un- 
derway to give a better understanding 
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of this industry and of America, to 
spread this understanding through 
personal contacts, through communica- 
tions media of all kinds, to all the 
people—whose word is still law in 
these United States. 

“We who believe in free enterprise 
do not have the force of government 
to back our beliefs,” Mr. England em- 
phasized. “Our deeds and our words 
must inspire the people to stand with 
us. The very fact that free leader- 
ship lacks the power to compel peo- 
ple to agree to its decisions provides 
us with an inestimable advantage in 
our struggle with socialism. It means 
that our business leaders cannot func- 
tion as bureaucrats entrenched in the 
complexities of government, out of 
reach and indifferent to the people. 
Our leaders must be alert to public 
needs, employee wishes, stockholder 
desires, national and international de- 
velopments, and financial conditions, 
to a myriad of considerations large 
and small which could affect for good 
or ill the progress of the enterprises 
—electrical or otherwise — entrusted 
to the managers. It means they must 
be able to take quick, effective action 
through willing, efficient business or- 
ganizations. 

“The United States is pre-eminent 
in practically every field of economic 
achievement today, a position which 
enables it to. provide for its citizens 
the highest standard of living ever 
known. This place of leadership has 
not been reached because Americans 
are intrinsically better or more tal- 
ented than the people of any other na- 
tion. It has come about primarily 
because the United States has been 
the only country in which the indi- 
vidual has been able to conduct a 
search for something better, secure in 
the knowledge that if his effort suc- 
ceeds he will reap an adequate re- 
ward for his work. 

“This stimulating characteristic can 
exist only in a nation where economic 
freedom is a respected tradition and 
where it is maintained,’ Mr. England 
concluded. “If this attribute of our 
society slips away from us, all incen- 
tive to progress will be stunned, and 
America’s bright promise will for- 
ever go unfulfilled. We will not allow 
this to happen.” 

A painting of the Pearl Street Sta- 
tion was also presented to H. R. Sear- 
ing, President, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y., Inc., counterpart of the 
original Edison Illuminating Co. 
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have made continuous long-term 
forecasts of system loads and ca- 
pacity requirements. Forecasting op- 
erating results as far as five years 
ahead is becoming more common 
among these companies, for manage- 
ment has found that such forecasting 
is helpful in normal times and a neces- 
sity during periods of rapid load 
growth and related utility plant ex- 
pansion. Since certain economic char- 
acteristics peculiar to the electric util- 
ity business make long-term forecast- 
ing particularly useful, a brief descrip- 
tion of some of these characteristics 
may help to provide a better under- 
standing of the important part fore- 
casts play in successful management. 
An electric company is obligated 

by franchise and regulation to sup- 
ply adequate electric service in its 
franchise area, generally without di- 
rect competition. Since a utility is 
regulated as to earnings, it does not 
enjoy the economic advantages of a 
true monopoly, although it must as- 
sume the entire responsibility for 
supplying adeauate electric service 
in its area. Unlike a manufacturer, 

a utility may not choose to serve 
only that part of the demand that 
can be profitably handled by its 
facilities and leave the balance of 
the market to competition. Neither 
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, can an electric company defer the 


delivery of its product to some fu- 
ture time. 

Because of the electric company’s 
obligation to serve, it must antici- 
pate future demands which may 
arise in its service area far enough 
ahead to allow for the design, con- 
struction, delivery and installation 
of major items of plant needed to 
meet these demands. Should an elec- 
tric company decide today to build 
a new steam-electric generating sta- 
tion, it could not expect that station 
to be in comercial operation in less 
than three to four years. 

Electric companies usually have 
about four dollars invested in utility 
plant for each dollar of annual rev- 
enue. This characteristically high 
ratio goes even higher at times, as, 
for example, when a large generat- 
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ing station first goes on the utility’s 
lines. Again, when business activity 
drops and revenues fall, the ratio of 
investment to annual revenue in- 
creases, and the fixed charges on the 
utility’s investment remain fixed. 

Because of this high investment 
ratio, it is rare indeed that an elec- 
tric company can generate enough 
cash internally to finance as much 
as one-half of the necessary plant 
expansion program during a period 
of high industrial activity, such as 
we have had during the past several 
years. A utility must, as a conse- 
quence, obtain large sums of money 
from outside sources for plant ex- 
pansion, and long-term forecasting 
is a necessity in obtaining such 
funds. 

The vast majority of an electric 
company’s investment is in facilities 
which are by nature immobile and 
fully useful only for utility service. 
Utility plant cannot be economically 
converted to other uses but must be 
supported in good times and bad by 
the sales of electric energy. 


Cooperation of All Departments 

A soundly conceived plan of forecast- 
ing by electric companies is best car- 
ried out through the cooperation and 
work of all departments rather than 
as an independent effort by a separate 
budget staff. Better results can be ex- 
pected by promoting a forward-looking 
attitude on the part of the entire or- 
ganization and obtaining the best 
thinking of the sales, rate, engineer- 
ing, and operating departments in ar- 
riving at various component elements 
of the forecast, all of which are closely 
inter-related. 

Ordinarily, the components of the 
utility long-range forecast, in the gen- 
eral order of their preparation, are as 
follows: 


1. Determination of assumptions as 
to basic economic conditions, both 
national and local, for the period 
of the forecast. 

Forecast of sales. 

. Forecast of operating revenues. 
Forecast of capital additions re- 
quired. 


m OF bo 
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5. Forecast of operating expenses. 
6. Forecast of income account. 

7. Cash forecast. 

8. Projected balance sheet. 


A top-level executive, frequently the 
chief financial and accounting officer, 
generally directs and coordinates the 
preparation of the forecasts in order 
to obtain uniformity of objective and 
proper balance and relationship of 
each of these components to the com- 
plete program. Under his guidance, 
the sales department will largely de- 
velop the forecast of energy sales and 
customers; the rate department will 
price out the sales to operating rev- 
enues; the engineering and operating 
departments will collaborate on esti- 
mates of new facilities and replace- 
ments required to serve the anticipated 
load; all departments will participate 
in the preparation of their respective 
operating expense forecasts; and so on. 
Frequent group discussions are usu- 
ally desirable to coordinate these joint 
efforts. 

The estimated level of the national 
economy during the period of forecast 
must be assured, since an electric com- 
pany’s sales and expenses are affected 
to a considerable degree by the over- 
all business tempo. The economic pre- 
dictions of competent economists 
should be studied and assumptions, 
which appear reasonable and tenable, 
made on population, gross national 
product, disposable personal income, 
personal consumption expenditures, 
FRB Index of Industrial Production, 
Wholesale Price Index, Consumers 
Price Index, and employment. 

Local economic levels are then as- 
sumed which are consistent with the 
basic national assumptions. A study of 
local and national economic relation- 
ships in past periods will usually re- 
veal a fairly consistent pattern which 
will guide the forecaster in his as- 
sumption of local economic levels. 

With this background and an anal- 
ysis of the electric company’s past per- 
formance, the forecaster is ready to 
develop basic trends in labor and ma- 
terial costs and load growth. Other 
assumptions, such as tax rates (both 
Federal and local), rates to be charged 
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for electric service, boiler fuel costs 
and water conditions (if hydroelectric 
generation is involved), must also be 
made. 

A forecast of kilowatthour sales is 
customarily made for each of the prin- 
cipal classes of service, which are resi- 
dential, farm, commercial, industrial, 
government and municipal, and sales 
to other electric utility companies. 

There is no fixed procedure of fore- 
casting kilowatthour sales which will 
give uniformly realistic results. It may 
be said in general, however, that most 
sales forecasts give consideration to 
past sales trends, proposed changes in 
company policies, assumed economic 
conditions, population trends, residen- 
tial construction, and levels of employ- 
ment in the area. Some of the needed 
statistical information may be _ ob- 
tained from records of the company; 
reports of electric industry associa- 
tions; publications of governmental, 
state, and regional agencies; and re- 
ports of Chambers of Commerce, fi- 
nancial institutions, and other local 
groups, such as builders, real estate 
operators and building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Where an electric company operates 
in dissimilar areas, it may be desirable 
to prepare some of the class forecasts 
on an area basis, if the proportions of 
customers and sales within those areas 
are changing. 


Preparing Class Forecasts 


In preparing the individual class 
forecasts, it is usual to start with resi- 
dential kilowatthour sales. The first 
step in the preparation of this fore- 
cast is to estimate the number of resi- 
dential customers to be served during 
the forecast period. Basically, the 
population and number of families in 
the area served will determine the 
number of residential customers and, 
hence, a thorough study of population 
trends in the area is required. How- 
ever, since there is a ten-year interval 
between national census years, the 
population in off-census years must be 
estimated unless more frequent local 
counts have been made. In normal pe- 
riods, a good correlation will exist be- 
tween population of an area and the 
number of residential customers, but 
since the past few years have not been 
normal, previously derived ratios 
should be re-examined. 

Other factors, such as building per- 
mits for urban residential construc- 
tion, suburban area developments, and 
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increases in number of city water 
meters, should all be examined and 
considered in establishing current 
trends for future projections. Of all 
the available statistical data pertain- 
ing to residential customers, the most 
reliable for forecasting purposes are 
the company’s own records of residen- 
tial customers served. These data are 
always available by years and by areas 
and cover a long period of time. They 
are up to date, accurate, and “grass 
roots” in character. Such data should 
be given more weight in the forecast 
of future residential customers than 
any other factor. 


Estimating Kwh Use Per Customer 


The second step in the preparation 
of the residential-sales forecast is to 
estimate average annual kilowatthour 
use per customer. Company records of 
average use per customer provide all 
the background and historical infor- 
mation required for this step. Past 
trends in use per customer, adjusted 
for the basic assumptions of the over- 
all forecast, will indicate with good ac- 
curacy the average annual kilowatt- 
hour use per customer in the future. 
Changes in the company’s promotional 
policies and in competitive conditions, 
such as the introduction of natural 
gas, saturation of major appliances, or 
the rapid acceptance of new devices, 
should be given consideration in ad- 
justing past trends to the most prob- 
able future rate of growth. 

When the average number of resi- 
dential customers and average annual 
use per customer have been forecast 
for each year during the period of 
forecast, the product of these factors 
in the respective years provides the 
forecast of annual residential kilowatt- 
hour sales. 

The sales forecast for the farm class 
of customers is also made by estimat- 
ing the number of farm customers to 
be served and the average annual kilo- 
watthour use per farm during the 
forecast period. Population in rural 
areas has generally declined for the 
past ten years, while the number of 
rural electric customers has steadily 
increased. The number of farm cus- 
tomers will depend on the total num- 
ber of farms within economic reach of 
the company’s present and proposed 
farm lines; the company’s year-by- 
year program for the construction of 
new farm lines; the extension policy 
of the company; and the number of 
prospects among the unserved farms 
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on the company’s existing farm lines. 
Annual use of electric energy per farm 
customer is forecast from past trends 
adjusted for the over-all economic 
conditions assumed for the forecast 
period. The product of average farm 
customers and use per customer in 
the years of the forecast period repre- 
sents the kilowatthour sales forecast 
of this class. 

In forecasting commercial kilowatt- 
hour sales it is usually necessary to 
separate this class into at least two 
customer groups—large and small— 
and to make separate forecasts for 
each. In a typical situation, not more 
than 1 per cent of the commercial cus- 
tomers would be classed as “large,” 
but this 1 per cent would produce 
about 50 per cent of the kilowatthour 
sales of the entire commercial class 
and about 30 per cent of the total class 
revenue. The forecast of the large cus- 
tomer group should be based in part 
upon individual interviews which de- 
termine customers’ own opinions of 
their probable future kilowatthour re- 
quirements. The forecast should also 
be based in part upon company rec- 
ords which will indicate growth trends 
of customers and sales in past periods 
when economic conditions were similar 
to those assumed in the forecast pe- 
riod. 


Commercial Customer Group 


The forecast of kilowatthour sales 
for the small commercial customer 
group is made in much the same way 
as the residential-sales forecast. A 
study of company statistics will usu- 
ally show that a fairly constant rela- 


tionship has existed between the num- * 


ber of residential customers and the 
number of small commercial customers 
during normal periods. From this re- 
lationship and past trends, the number 
of small commercial customers can be 
forecast, while their average annual 
kilowatthour use can be _ projected 
from past trends adjusted for the 
economic level assumed for the fore- 
cast period. The year-to-year forecast 
of kilowatthour sales is the product of 
average customers and average annual 
use per customer. 

Industrial kilowatthour sales volume 
is more sensitive to changes in the lo- 
cal economy and in the economy of the 
nation than is the volume of sales to 
other major classes of general-use cus- 
tomers. In forecasting industrial sales, 
it is, therefore, particularly important 
to study the behavior of a company’s 
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industrial sales in past periods when 
the local and national economy was 
somewhat comparable to the economic 
assumptions for the period of the fore- 
cast. 

It is desirable also to secure statis- 
tical data indicating the long-term 
trends in units of production of the 
major industries served. The larger 
industrial customers should be individ- 
ually interviewed to get their opin- 
ions of their future electric require- 
ments. There should be a sufficient 
number of interviews with customers 
in each of the principal industries of 
the area to provide a good sample of 
the trends by major industries. As a 
rule, the number of interviews re- 
quired will not be more than 2 or 3 
per cent of the total number of indus- 
trial customers served. The total esti- 
mated future annual use of the custo- 
mers interviewed should be compared 
with their annual use in past years 
and the year-to-year trend noted. The 
past year-to-year trend of the balance 
of kilowatthour sales to the industrial 
class (obtained by subtracting the to- 
tal past use of the interviewed custo- 
mers from the class total) should also 
be examined. Total industrial sales 
should be compared year-by-year with 
the industrial kilowatthour sales of 
the entire electric industry and a 
trended percentage relationship estab- 
lished. 


Sales to Industrial Users 

Since an electric company’s sales to 
industrial users will usually correlate 
well with national industrial produc- 
tion, the sales volume, which is indi- 
cated by the assumed FRB Index in 
the years of the forecast period, may 
be used as one element in determining 
the industrial-sales forecast. All avail- 
able information on prospective new 
industrial loads should, of course, be 
given consideration, but such informa- 
tion seldom covers a period more than 
a year or two into the future. The 
economic conditions forecast for the 
future and past trends in volume of 
industrial sales in like economic pe- 
riods, adjusted for known changes, are 
two of the more important guides in 
forecasting industrial kilowatthour 
sales. 

I have described in a general way 
some of the procedures commonly 
used in forecasting kilowatthour sales 
to the principal classes of general- 
business customers. Sales to other 
large customers, such as government 
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agencies, municipalities, other public 
utilities, railroads and railways, are 
usually segregated in electric company 
records, and each segregation should 
be individually forecast. There are 
few individual customers in these 
groups, and an analysis of each one, to 
determine the most probable future 
use, is not too burdensome. Sales to 
other public utilities and sales to rail- 
roads and railways are usually by con- 
tractual arrangements which stipulate 
the kilowatts which such industries 
will demand. Conversion to kilowatt- 
hours is made from past records, and 
the anticipated volume of energy sales 
is forecast. 


Correlations as a Check 

An important part of sales forecast- 
ing is the check that can be made by 
noting the correlation which has ex- 
isted in normal periods between class 
energy consumption and certain stand- 
ard indices of our national economy 
which, as previously mentioned, should 
be established for the forecast period. 
For example, industrial sales can be 
related to the FRB Index of Industrial 
Production and to total employment in 
manufacture. Also, it will usually be 
found that sales to the residential, 
farm, and commercial groups com- 
bined will correlate fairly well with 
consumers’ disposable income or con- 
sumers’ expenditures. Since the war, 
the correlations mentioned have de- 
teriorated to some extent because of 
the economic abnormalities of the pe- 
riod, and consequently their value for 
forecasting purposes has been par- 
tially affected. 

Other useful checks are possible. 
For example, there are available fore- 
casts of utility sales of the entire 
utility industry, made by individuals 
of long experience in this work. There 
are also records of the sales by the en- 
tire utility industry by classes for past 
periods. Past relationships between a 
particular utility’s class sales and the 
class sales of the entire industry can 
be established and the trended rela- 
tionship projected as a _ percentage. 
This will provide an excellent check of 
the class forecasts made by conven- 
tional methods, provided the economic 
assumptions of the particular forecast 
are in close agreement with the eco- 
nomic assumptions which governed the 
forecast of national class sales. 

While the checks of a specific fore- 
cast with national indices are ex- 
tremely useful, they should be con- 
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sidered only as broad checks of the re- 
sults secured by more detailed conven- 
tional methods. 

When the sales forecasts of kilowatt- 
hours are completed class by class, the 
revenue from such sales is calculated 
by pricing out the volume of sales to 
each class. This is usually the respon- 
sibility of the rate department of a 
company. Experienced rate men have 
developed techniques for this work 
which will produce results well within 
the limits of accuracy required for 
forecast purposes. The sales in each 
class are priced out separately and will 
reflect the number of customers, the 
average use of such customers, the ap- 
plication of existing fuel clauses, the 
load characteristics of the larger in- 
dustrial users, and all factors that are 
significant in determining the revenue 
which will result from the application 
of known rates to a specified volume of 
sales. 

The major part of an electric com- 
pany’s revenue will, of course, come 
from the sale of electric energy which, 
as just mentioned, will be determined 
by the pricing-out process. Other rela- 
tively minor items of company oper- 
ating revenue, such as rents from elec- 
tric property, forfeited discounts and 
penalties, and so forth, are usually of 
so little over-all significance and of 
such a relatively stable nature that 
they can be quickly estimated by indi- 
viduals familiar with the nature of the 
items and can be incorporated with 
the revenue from energy sales to make 
up the total forecast of company rev- 
enue. 


Long-Range Capital Expenditures 

Forecasting capital expenditures on 
a long-range basis is perhaps the most 
complex part of the program and, at 
the same time, one of the most useful 
products of the study. It has been 
pointed out earlier that errors of judg- 
ment in committing the large amounts 
required for utility plant investment 
can be costly. Hence the forecast of 
kilowatthour sales and the plant in- 
vestment program which is predicated 
upon that forecast are given thorough 
engineering and operating analysis. 

Estimates of kilowatthours to be 
produced are developed from the kilo- 
watthour sales forecast with company 
uses and system losses added. This 
data is converted to estimates of kilo- 
watts of load or demand on generating 
stations and other power sources by 
applying load factor estimates derived 
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from study of past experience, past 
trends, and anticipated future condi- 
tions which may affect load factor. 

Additional plant facilities required 
to carry the prospective load are deter- 
mined by a study of the existing 
power system, outside sources of pur- 
chased power, future plans of inter- 
connected systems, probable peaks, and 
normal reserve capacity desired. Where 
alternative sources of power are in- 
volved, as, for example, new hydro 
or steam capacity versus purchased 
power, studies are made as to the rela- 
tive costs of the alternative methods, 
including fixed charges and operating 
expenses, as well as other advantages 
in system operation, to determine the 
most desirable course. 

From such studies, estimates are de- 
veloped of expenditures for new gen- 
erating facilities and of improve- 
ments or replacements and retirements 
of existing stations. At the same time, 
any additions to or changes in the 
transmission system required to bring 
the energy to the company’s markets 
are developed. 

Consideration is given also to the 
effect of the anticipated growth on 
general plant facilities, such as office 
buildings, shops, garages, storerooms, 
service centers, etc. 


Expenditure Forecasts 


The forecast of expenditures for so- 
called mass distribution system prop- 
erty, that is, poles and lines, services, 
meters and transformers, and the like, 
are ordinarily more closely a function 
of number of customers and can be 
readily estimated giving consideration 
to growth, any new areas to be served, 
the rural electrification program, etc. 
In the case of special or unusual proj- 
ects, as, for example, conversion of 
overhead distribution to underground, 
reinforcement and modernization of an 
over-loaded major system at substan- 
tial expense, such items must neces- 
sarily be determined from the experi- 
ence and investigations of the en- 
gineering and operating forces. 

Expense forecasts of an electric 
company cover the following func- 
tions: production, transmission, distri- 
bution, sales promotion, customers ac- 
counting and collecting, administrative 
and general, depreciation and taxes. 
The expense forecasts should properly 
reflect the various assumptions as to 
labor- and material-cost levels. 

Production expenses fall largely into 
three categories: hydro generation, 
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steam _ generation, 
power. 

The kilowatthours of hyroelectric 
energy produced annually have little 
relation to operating expenses of the 
hydro plants, but they are an impor- 
tant factor in estimating system pro- 
duction expenses, since variations in 
hydro energy result in an opposite 
variation in amount of energy to be 
generated by steam or purchased. The 
hydro-generation expense should be es- 
timated by plants and must be based 
largely on analysis of the actual ex- 
penses for a representative period, ad- 
justed to give effect to any changed 
condition. 


and purchased 


Steam-Generation Expenses 


To estimate steam-generation ex- 
penses, it is first necessary to deter- 
mine the amount of energy to be gen- 
erated by steam. The computation to 
determine this starts with the total 
system requirements year by year, 
which figures are available from the 
sales forecasts and estimates of com- 
pany uses together with system losses, 
and deducts median-year energy capa- 
bility of hydro plants and expected 
normal receipts from regular pur- 
chased power sources. The amount of 
energy to be generated by steam 
should then be apportioned among the 
several steam stations. The generat- 
ing costs should be estimated on the 
amount of energy to be produced and 
the expected seasonal. and daily condi- 
tions under which each station would 
be operated. 

Since fuel expenses are one of the 
largest components of electric operat- 
ing expenses, the estimating of fuel 
efficiency becomes very important in 
arriving at the expense of fuels in gen- 
eration of energy. Fuel efficiency 
should be determined for each station 
from a study of past performance of 
existing installations, knowledge of the 
characteristics of equipment proposed 
for new installation, and consideration 
of the varying conditions of operation 
at each of the generating stations. 

The forecasts of transmission and 
distribution expenses are usually esti- 
mated on a basis of past experience, 
giving consideration, however, to phys- 
ical condition of the system, new sys- 
tems, changes in existing systems, or 
unusual circumstances or conditions. 

Sales - promotion - expense forecasts 
should be based on the sales-promotion 
policies which the company intends to 
establish during the period. Previous- 
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ly incurred expense can be used as a 
guide in estimating the future ex- 
pense. 

Customers accounting and collecting 
expense is estimated generally on a 
basis of past trends in expense per 
customer, adjusted to fit new or 
changed conditions. 

To estimate administrative and gen- 
eral expenses, each class of expense 
under this category should be studied 
and forecasted on an individual basis. 
For example, administrative and gen- 
eral salaries estimates should give con- 
sideration to personnel changes that 
are contemplated by the company. 
Legal services, insurance, etec., are 
largely contractual arrangements and 
can be estimated on that basis. 

With the forecasts of revenues and 
the foregoing operating expenses and 
the estimates of depreciation and taxes 
completed, it is a relatively simple 
matter to prepare a statement of in- 
come. Items of non-operating income 
and expenses usually present no diffi- 
culty. Interest expense is computed on 
outstanding debt adjusted for any ad- 
ditional borrowings or repayments re- 
flected in the forecast of cash receipts 
and disbursements, which consequently 
must be prepared before the estimated 
statement of income can be completed. 

In preparing the cash forecast, net 
cash from operations is derived from 
the income estimate as adjusted for 
non-cash items such as depreciation. 
Special and non-recurring receipts or 
disbursements, such as debt maturi- 
ties, purchase or sale of assets, claims 
settlements, etc., are determined by in- 
vestigation and analysis. Construction 
expenditures are taken from the fore- 
cast of capital additions. Where the 
summarization of this data reveals the 
need for new financing, a study is 
made as to the probable and most de- 
sirable source of funds, such as bank 
loans, sale of debt or equity securi- 
ties, etc., and their collateral money 
costs. 

The results indicated by the fore- 
casts of income, capital expenditures, 
and cash receipts and disbursements 
are brought together in the form of a 
balance-sheet forecast at the end of 
each year to show the combined effect 
of the entire program on the financial 
position of the company at the end of 
the forecast period. The projected bal- 
ance sheet will reveal any weakness in 
the proposed plans and will serve as a 
means of checking and coordinating 
the underlying forecasts. 
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Pioneering and Development of 
Electrical Service to the Farm 


A. E. Silver 


Retired Consulting Engineer, Ebasco Services Incorporated 


An address in acceptance of the 1951 Lamme Medal, presented before the Summer General Meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Minneapolis, Minn., June 23-27, 1952 


recipient of the Lamme Medal for 

1951. I am indeed proud and 
grateful for this high honor and ac- 
cept it as a tribute to the contribu- 
tions of those associated with me, as 
well as for myself. 


This merit of accomplishment, it 
might well be said, grew out of the 
necessity of environs. The group of 
engineers that I was one of for so 
many years constituted a sector of the 
service staff of Electric Bond and 
Share Co., now Ebasco Services, Inc., 
which company came into being in 
1905. It very soon took over interest 
in several struggling small electric 
power properties of Oregon and Wash- 
ington that became the Pacific Power 
and Light Co. Similar steps were re- 
peated many times in various parts of 
this country and elsewhere. Bond and 
Share, from the beginning, directed 
much effort to serving the rural areas. 
As late as 1936, approximately 85 per 
cent of communities served by the 
Bond and Share group of companies 
in this country had no more than 1,500 
people. Bond and Share engineers 
worked closely with operating engi- 
neers in pioneering and developing 
farm service facilities. It was this oc- 
casion for leadership and the diligent 
support of my associates that brought 
about the accomplishments adjudged 
to merit the honor bestowed upon me. 


As an engineer who has retired to 
the side lines, I beg indulgence while 
I look backward to review briefly farm 
electrification as I saw it grow and de- 
velop. So far as I know, it had its 
birth in 1898 on the system of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. in California, 
with the application of electric power 
to pumping on irrigated farms. This 
pumping service soon spread to Ore- 
gon and elsewhere in the irrigated 
areas of the West. The experience 
which followed revealed many hurdles 
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_ Copyright, 1952, by the American Institute of 
Electrical Envineers and reprinted by permission 
of the copyright owner. 








At the recent AIEE Summer General 
Meeting, A. E. Silver, retired Consulting 
Engineer, Ebasco Services Inc., was 
awarded the 1951 Lamme Medal “for 
his pioneering of rural electrification by 
designing the simplified farm-type trans- 
former combined with high-voltage, long- 
span, and common neutral line construc- 
tion.” Bearing the motto, “The engineer 
views hopefully the hitherto unattain- 
able,’ the Lamme Medal is presented 
annually to an AIEE member in recog- 
nition of “meritorious achievement in 
the development of electrical apparatus 
or machinery.” 


Following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1902, Mr. Silver 
served with the General Electric Co., 
Raleigh Electric Co., and Carolina 
Power & Light Co. However, it was with 
Electric Bond and Share Co., to which 
he was transferred in 1910, and its suc- 
cessor, Ebasco Services Inc., that the 
full force of his creative ability was 
applied. 

In 1911 he designed and supervised 
construction of the first high-voltage 
substation with its major electric equip- 
ment installed outdoors and in 1919 
presented a paper on a preliminary de- 
sign for a 220-kv transmission line four 
years before any such line was placed in 
operation in the United States. In the 
mid-Twenties he was instrumental in the 
development of lightning measuring de- 
vices and a specification for “self pro- 
tection” of high-voltage power trans- 
formers. He also pioneered development 
of techniques for utilization of the 
11-13-kv class in general-purpose distri- 
bution svstems, both urban and rural, 
and in 1936 sponsored redesign of the 
static capacitor. 

Under Mr. Silver's guidance, the in- 
tensive work leading to development of 
the farm-tvpe transformer was initiated 
in 1932. Farm-line designs, which sim- 
plified and reduced the cost of rural 
distribution facilities, thus making ex- 
tension of farm service economically 
practical, resulted and basic features of 
these designs received country-wide 
adoption. Among these features were 
multigrounded neutral, use of high- 
strength conductors for ultralong spans, 
and vertical arrangement of single-phase 
lines using pole-top insulator. 

Until his retirement, Mr. Silver was 
EFI Chairman of the EEI-Rell Systems 
Joint Committee on Plant Coordinotion 
and FEI-Rell Systems Joint Committee 
on Develanment and Research. He +as 
alex FEI Chairman of a joint EEI- 
NEMA committee on develonment of 
coordinated and simplified design stand- 
ards for distribution transformers. 
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—technical, economic, and social—in 
the path of widespread farm electrifi- 
cation, but the movement had taken 
root and for the next two decades was 
nurtured and pioneered by the electri- 
cal companies. 

Although lacking the impetus of ir- 
rigation pumping loads, farm service 
installations moved eastward to the 
Atlantic Coast. About 1910, promo- 
tional efforts near Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
brought about the extension of a 2,- 
500-v circuit to serve 35 farms. 

In this early stage, rural extensions 
were made to those farms that could 
be reached from city and town dis- 
tribution systems. Progress was hard 
earned. It became recognized that 
urban practices did not fit the farm 
business. Underlying conditions were 
too widely different. 

In an effort to correlate diversified 
experience data being produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, in 1910 
a Committee on Electricity in Rural 
Districts was organized by the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association 
(NELA). It undertook industry-wide 
surveys, initiated contacts with agri- 
cultural colleges, appealed to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for dissemination of information 
on the use of electricity on the farm, 
and published a report in 1911, prob- 
ably the first systematic accumula- 
tion of data on farm electrification. 

Following World War I, farm elec- 
trification was at the threshold of 
more consistent and extensive develop- 
ment. It had become clear that (1) 
the cost of farm lines and utilization 
facilities must be reduced, (2) for 
profitable returns there must be sub- 
stantial and increasing use of service 
by individual farms, (3) coordinated 
effort in research, experimentation, 
and promotion on a larger scale than 
thus far undertaken was_ required, 
especially to develop equipment and 
appliances, both for the farm home 
and on the farmstead, that could be 
put to profitable use. 
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Grover C. Neff of Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co., Chairman of NELA’s 
Rural Lines Committee, was a per- 
sistent and forceful champion of this 
concept. 

At the end of World War I it also 
became clear that coordination of ef- 
fort among all groups interested in 
farm electrification was needed to 
speed progress. In August 1923, a 
Committee on Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture (CREA) was organized 
by the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Power Farming 
Association, and United States Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Interior. Other groups joined later. 

Twenty-seven state committees were 
established to conduct and expedite ex- 
periments, the state agricultural col- 
leges participating actively. In each of 
seven states a test project was built 
serving a typical group of farms. 
Large sums of money were expended 
in this experimental research, and the 
highly constructive results were com- 
piled and circulated by CREA in bulle- 
tins and news letters. 

Coincident with this CREA pro- 
gram, the power companies stepped up 
activities. They organized rural ser- 
vice departments, and sales campaigns 
were directed at the farm market by 
these companies, manufacturers, and 
electrical dealers. Engineering depart- 
ments of the companies tackled the 
problem of developing lower-cost dis- 
tribution lines adapted to present and 
future needs of serving the farming 
areas. 


The Outlook in 1927 


The NELA Rural Lines Committee, 
in its Report for 1927, estimated that 
in another 10 years half the farms of 
America would have electrical service, 
and set as a goal an average annual 
use of 6,000 kwh per farm. 

I would like to elaborate somewhat 
on my earlier reference to Bond and 
Share’s participation in fostering elec- 
trical service to farms. The initial ap- 
proach of its service staff, in common 
with others of the industry, was to 
fit farm service into the practices and 
facilities then in vogue in rural vil- 
lages, the larger towns, and cities. 
Furthermore, any new cross-country 
line usually was built with capacity for 
meandering from one village to an- 
other in such respective order as ser- 
vice might be accepted. 
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As experience accumulated it was 
found that this approach was inade- 
quate and that practices more specific 
to the conditions of the farm areas 
must be developed. Two essentials to 
ultimate broad-gauge success in farm 
electrification appeared evident: co- 
ordinated over-all planning and practi- 
cal simplification of methods and 
facilities to minimize costs. This be- 
came company policy. 

Idaho Power Co., then of the Bond 
and Share group, pioneered the im- 
portant and far-sighted area basis of 
farm-service extension. It developed 
coordinated sales, engineering, rate, 
and construction effort. Entire con- 
tiguous areas of its territory were 
surveyed and planned as units for 
eventual complete electrification. The 
area plan placed both construction fi- 
nancing and rate making on a com- 
munity basis, avoiding more detail 
allocations that often operated to bar 
the small user. By 1928 this area plan 
was being actively prosecuted in the 
field. 

For outstanding accomplishment in 
electrifying the farms in its territory, 
Idaho Power Co. received the Charles 
A. Coffin award for 1935. 

With attention directed to these 
more advanced objectives in farm 
electrification procedure, it fell to my 
division of Bond and Share engineers 
to design better-suited and lower-cost 
facilities. A fresh appraisal of service 
needs and of design possibilities 
brought these major criteria: an ade- 
quate supply of reasonably 
steady voltage, avoidance of interrup- 
tions of other than brief duration, 
safety, and maximum practical simpli- 
fication of design for reduction of 
costs. 


power, 


The area basis of planning gave a 
very productive approach to conserva- 
tion of materials and While 
backbone lines would be made adequate 
for future loads, nevertheless, by stra- 
tegic locating, their mileage could be 
minimized. However, for the branch 
circuits to reach the large majority of 
individual farms a simple low-capacity 
line would be adequate. 
largely 


labor. 


3ecause of its 
predominant mileage, design 
for this latter type of line received 
priority of attention. Poles, conduc- 
tors, span lengths, and labor were the 
major factors determining costs. 
Minimizing the number of wires to 
be carried was basic. A single-phase 
primary circuit from Y-connected sup- 
ply with only one conductor on insula- 
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tors, and this at pole top, was chosen. 
The neutral conductor, common to 
both primary and secondary needs, 
was clamped directly to the pole, and 
multigrounded for positive relaying 
and safety to equipment and persons. 
A low-cost farm transformer, de- 
scribed later, largely eliminated the 
justification for secondary wires on 
line poles. 

Utilizing phase-to-neutral voltage of 
the 6.6—7.2-kv class, with branch cir- 
cuit lengths under control, made prac- 
tical primary conductors of moderate 
conductivity but high strength, and 
composed largely of a low-cost metal, 
steel. With such conductors, span 
lengths could be increased up to 600 
feet normal and number of poles re- 
duced by one-half or more. 

In urban practice, poles of T- to 
8-inch top diameter with hardware for 
this size were usual. Well over half 
of this pole material was provided as a 
margin against future decay, for large 
numbers of these poles were without 
effective preservative treatment. The 
requisite farm-line strength would be 
provided by a 5-inch-top pole and effec- 
tive treatment would preserve it for 
many years. 


Simplified Transformer Installation 

When considering the farm custo- 
mer’s service tap, the fact stood out 
that it was costing as much, or more, 
to provide the transformer and com- 
plete the customer’s service installa- 
tion as for a pro rata share of the line 
itself. This was the incentive for a 
simplified transformer installation. 
Several things were done in the design 
of the then conventional transformer, 
including eliminating one primary 
bushing, connecting the neutral end of 
both primary and secondary windings 
directly to the tank interior, incorpo- 
rating a simple spill gap from primary 
terminal to grounded tank for pro- 
tecting transformer insulation from 
lightning, omitting winding taps, 
omitting terminal provisions for ser- 
ies-multiple connection of secondary 
coils, eliminating conventional hanger 
irons by interchangeable mounting di- 
rectly to the pole. I presented these 
ideas for such a distinctly farm type 
of transformer to leading manufac- 
turers and was gratified by their 
hearty co-operation in working out de- 
tails and making them available on the 
market. 

While 
from 


evident that circuit faults 
lightning, spill-gap operation, 
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and other causes must be accepted, it 
was fundamental that thermal damage 
and prolonged interruption therefrom 
be avoided. The objective of rapid 
fault clearing was then receiving much 
attention by utility and manufactur- 
ers’ engineers generally. With in- 
creased relaying promptness and de- 
pendability from the multi-grounded 
neutral, rapid clearing would provide 
reasonable protection of farm circuits 
from thermal damage. 


Other Improvements in Design 

Means to minimize duration of in- 
terruption were not immediately at 
hand. It had long been prevailing prac- 
tice that a “tripped” circuit be left 
dead for one minute before re-ener- 
gizing. Many engineers throughout 
the industry, dissatisfied with this de- 
lay, were furthering the principle of 
rapid automatic circuit breaker reclos- 
ing. That was adaptable to the farm 
circuits, but with the handicap that a 
permanent fault prevented restoration 
for the entire circuit. Our engineers 
studied this feature and in conjunction 
with experimentation on the system of 
Tennessee Public Service Co., then a 
Bond and Share property, developed 
co-ordinated fuse-breaker protection 
for automatically isolating the perma- 
nently faulted branch and allowing au- 
tomatic service restoration on the 
balance of the circuit. 

All these farm-line design efforts, 
and others, by our engineers were car- 
ried along with the benefit of confer- 
ence with engineers on operating 
properties and with their ready co- 
operation in trial application of rec- 
ommended practices. 

Now, speaking generally once more, 
in the early 1930’s, the developmental 
era of extending electricity to the 
farms had reached maturity. The 
fruits of a decade of aggressive de- 
velopment activity growing from pri- 
vate central station initiative were an 
adequate know-how generally, the area 
basis of procedure, minimized but ade- 
quate types of construction, the block 
rate system, and other proved prac- 
tices, together with much better means 
for utilization of electricity on the 
farm and a growing farmer under- 
standing of benefits from electrical 
service. The cost of service had been 
brought down by more than 35 per 
cent. Farms served with electricity had 
risen from 2.8 per cent of the total in 
1923 to 12.5 per cent of the total in 
1935, notwithstanding that this 12- 
year period embraced the severe busi- 
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Power Needs of New England 


(Continued from page 397) 


to be increased 134.94 per cent, just 
to cover costs, and then it would be 
one of the highest-cost electricity 
producers in the coutry instead of 
one of the lowest, as the public power 
crusaders would have us believe. The 
differences are paid by taxpayers, in- 
cluding electric companies, all over 
the nation. 

The rates, service performance, ac- 
counting and financing of New En- 
gland’s investor-owned utilities are 
all subject to the regulatory super- 
vision and control of able Public 
Service Commissions in each state. 
The Federal public power trust is 
subject to no regulatory supervision 
but operates by bureaucratic decree 
from Washington. New’ England 
folks want to keep their home-ground 
regulatory supervision of their es- 
sential services. 

New England’s_ investor - owned 
electric companies are required by 
law to render services to all without 
discrimination. The Federal public 
power trust long ago obtained and is 
still fighting to keep laws on the Fed- 
eral statute books that set up a class 
of preference customers (largely tax- 
free public power distribution sys- 
tems of all kinds and governmeni 
financed co-ops) whose wants must 
first be satisfied before any electric- 
ity can be sold to others. This vicious 
preference clause has been 
demned by the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 


con- 


ness depression precipitated in 1929; 
also, farm income had been subnormal 
since 1920. Farmers as a whole had 
been in very difficult circumstances to 
undertake the expense of wiring and 
of purchasing appliances and equip- 
ment to put electricity to work. 

At this juncture, a pronounced turn 
appeared in the course of farm elec- 
trification. Farm income and farm 
credit materially improved. The field 
so well prepared by long and diligent 
pioneering and developmental efforts 
of private industry was entered in 
May, 1935, by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration (REA),  sup- 
ported by large appropriations of 
funds to be loaned for the building of 
rural lines. The REA adopted almost 


sioners and by many others. It is 
discriminatory and grossly unfair 
to the millions of taxpaying consum- 
ers who have made compulsory in- 
vestments out of their hard earned 
substance to build the plants and 
then are excluded from their product 
until the largely tax-free preference 
customers’ needs are satisfied. New 
Englanders want none of that within 
their borders. 

New England electric companies 
pay taxes. public power 
projects do not, although they some- 
times pay wholly inadequate amounts 
in lieu of taxes. The construction of 
Federal public power projects inevi- 
tably means the elimination of tax 
revenues, which must be recouped 
from the taxpayers who are left. 

The people of New England want 
nothing to do with this threatened 
public power invasion. They have 
shown it many, many times in many 
places in many They know 
they can’t get something for nothing. 
Somebody has to pay the real costs. 
In the case of public power, if the 
consumer doesn’t, then the taxpayer 
must. New Englanders prefer to 
have their investor-owned electric 
companies carry on in the future as 
they have so well done in the past 
and provide the future power needs 
of this area in the traditional Ameri- 
can free-enterprise, free-choice man- 
ner with effective home-ground reg- 
ulation of their operations. 


Federal 


ways. 


unchanged the designs and construc- 
tion practices developed and estab- 
lished by private power companies. 
The two organizations together made 
rapid progress toward completion of 
the task. 

Based on the 1950 United States 
Census count of 5,382,000 farms total 
in the United States, of which about 
268,000 were unoccupied, at the begin- 
ning of 1952, 87 per cent of the total 
farms and 91 per cent of the occupied 
farms were served, and electrical ser- 
vice was available to 94 per cent of the 
occupied farms. REA _ cooperatives 
served about 50 per cent, investor- 
owned power companies served 44 per 
cent, and municipal systems, public 

(Continued on page 407) 











Meter and Service Committee 


Enters Its Twentieth Year 


F. A. Redding, Chairman 


S the Meter and Service Com- 
A mittee enters its twentieth year, 
its organization represents a 
considerable departure in both scope 
and size from its modest beginnings 
on June 4, 1933. In the representative 
character of its membership, however, 
and in its approach to metering prob- 
lems of all types and descriptions, 
there has been little change. Its rec- 
ord, which is a commendable one, 
shows that it has made a significant 
contribution to progress in the meter- 
ing field during the past 20 years. 
The savings in costs which have 
been effected during this period by 
improvements in meters, instrument 
transformers, and associated devices, 
and by the adoption of standards for 
their design and mounting arrange- 
ments have been very large, and al- 
though it is difficult to measure the 
committee’s exact contributions to 
these savings, the committee has been 
responsible for a majority of them. 
At the time that the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute was organized, the gen- 
eral subject of meters was one of 
those assigned to the Electrical 
Equipment Committee. As its first 
meeting on June 4, 1933, this commit- 
tee was divided into three divisions, 
one of which was called ‘‘Meters and 
Utilization Equipment.” Two subject 
subcommittees on meter items were 
later organized under this division, 
one on Meter Mountings, under the 
chairmanship of O. K. Coleman, and 
the other on Energy Diversion, under 
the chairmanship of A. J. Allen. Each 
subcommittee so organized by the 
Electrical Equipment Committee re- 
ported to a sponsor. The sponsor as- 
signed to both of these subcommittees 
was A. E. Silver. who remained as 
sponsor to the subcommittees and to 
their successor committees until 1945. 
These two subcommittees were thus 
the forerunner of the present Meter 
and Service Committee. Since their 
interests overlapped considerably, it 
was decided from the outset that the 
two groups should meet jointly, and 
operations were begun and continued 


on this basis. Before the end of the 
first year, it was recognized that their 
joint purposes would be better served 
by combining, and a single Subcom- 
mittee on Watthour Meters, Service 
Entrance, and Energy Diversion was 
formed by the Electrical Equipment 
Committee. As the changed subcom- 
mittee name indicates, additional sub- 
jects had already been assigned by 
the sponsor. These new subjects in- 
cluded service entrance methods, ser- 
vice cables, and standardization of 
watthour meters. 

During all this early period of 
operations, close cooperation was 
maintained with the AEIC Committee 
on Metering and Service Methods, and 
this coordination of effort by the two 
committees still continues. 


Elevated to Standing Committee 

In 1935, the subcommittee’s name 
was changed to Meters and Services 
and in 1940 was again changed to its 
present title. From the date of its 
initial formation until 1945, the group 
continued to operate more or less as 
a division of the Electrical Equipment 
Committee. Whereas the other divi- 
sions of the Electrical Equipment 
Committee met jointly, however, the 
Meter and Service group met separ- 
ately, and the tie with the parent com- 
mittee had been reduced to the point 
of making yearly reports to that body. 
During this 12-year span, the num- 
ber of subjects assigned to the com- 
mittee had increased greatly in num- 
ber, and its sphere of operations had 
been appreciably extended. As a re- 
sult, action was taken by the Institute 
on July 1, 1946, to elevate the Meter 
and Service Committee to a standing 
committee, which status it now holds. 

This expansion of activity had 
started almost coincidentally with the 
subcommittee’s initial organization. 
It was recognized from the very be- 
ginning that the subject of metering 
was an important one. There were a 
great many subjects demanding con- 
sideration, and it was generally 
thought that much could be accom- 
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C. V. Morey, Vice Chairman 


plished by broadening the group’s 
sphere of operations and its contacts. 
In 1936, a move was made to add to 
the committee “corresponding mem- 
bers,” to be designated by member 
companies. Such members contribute 
by correspondence to the work of the 
committee and receive copies of all 
material issued by the committee. 

The primary objective of the Meter 
and Service Committee in the field of 
standardization has been to simplify 
operations and to reduce costs without 
lowering the standards of metering. 
Typical of the progress which has 
been made in this connection is the 
present-day residential watthour 
meter. This meter is produced by 
four American manufacturers, is com- 
pletely interchangeable one with the 
other as to mounting, and in the one 
rating of 15 amperes is applicable to 
the measurement of, perhaps, better 
than 90 per cent of all the residential 
installations in the country. Its abil- 
ity to measure energy consumption 
over wide ranges of loads, power fac- 
tor, and external temperature, indoors 
or out, within extremely narrow limits 
of accuracy, makes it stand alone as 
compared to other comparable mea- 
suring devices. 

The coordination of the Meter and 
Service Committee work with the 
AEIC Committee on Metering and 
Service Methods has been carried on 
to the present time and has been made 
closer through the years. This co- 
operative effort began with the at- 
tendance of an AEIC representative 
at the EEI committee’s first meetings 
in 1933 and developed to the point, in 
1937, where both the AEIC and EEI 
meter groups began to hold their 
meetings at the same time and place, 
one of the sessions being conducted 
as a joint meeting. At the present 
time, coordination of effort has in- 
creased to the extent that each of the 
Meter and Service Committee meet- 
ings is conducted wholly as a joint 
affair with the AEIC group, and a 
single set of minutes covers the activi- 
ties of both committees. This method 
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METERS AND METERING 


SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


CODES AND RULES METER DEPARTMENT 
DIVISION MANAGEMENT DIVISION 





SUBJECTS PRESENTLY 
UNDER CONSIDERATION 


SUBJECTS PRESENTLY 
UNDER CONSIDERATION 


WATTHOUR DEMAND REGISTERS 
METER TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TESTING THREE ELEMENT WATTHOUR 
METERS 

TESTING THERMAL DEMAND METERS 
PRIMARY SERVICE INDOOR CURRENT 
TRANSFORMERS 

TEST SWITCHES AND COLOR CODES 
METER NAMEPLATE MARKING 
CYCLOMETER REGISTERS 


ROUNDING INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMER 
CIRCUITS AND CASES 

ROUNDING OF SOCKET METER BASES 
ORROSION PREVENTION AND 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
TANDARDIZATION OF DETACHABLE 
METER MOUNTINGS 

ERVICE CABLES 

HIGH VOLTAGE INSTALLATIONS 

TIME TCHES AND STREET 
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ARGE VOLTAGE INSTALLATIONS 
TANDARDIZATION OF "A" BASE 
METER MOUNTINGS 

ERVICE ENTRANCE ON LOW HOUSES 








SUBJECTS PRESENTLY SUBJECTS PRESENTLY 
UNDER CONSIDERATION UNDER CONSIDERATION 





SERVICE RULES 

MUNICIPAL AND STATE WIRING 
LEGISLATION 

STATE COMMISSION RULES 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CODE 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SAFETY CODE 
NATIONAL BUILDING CODE 

CODE FOR ELECTRICITY METERS 
ELECTRICAL METERMEN'S HANDBOOK 
RECORDING COMMITTEE DECISIONS 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF 
PERSONNEL’ 

METER OBSOLESCENCE 
ECONOMICS OF METER TESTING 





Comparison of Original Meter and Service Group 


With Its Present-Day Counterpart 


of operation has furthered the work 
of standardization and has_ proved 
valuable in preventing duplication of 
effort. 

The work of the Meter and Service 
Committee divides broadly into two 
parts: first, preparing suggestions for 
specifications for the guidance of EEI 
member companies in the purchase of 
meters and associated equipment; 
and second, acting for the exchange 
of information between members and 
preparing reports either of a techni- 
cal nature or of more general char- 
acter for assistance of the companies 
in organizing and conducting meter 
and service functions. 

In the broad field of inter-industry 
standardization, the committee pro- 
vides a source of qualified personnel 
available to serve as Institute repre- 
sentatives on various committees of 
the American Standards Association, 
such as that dealing with the Code for 
Electricity Meters, and on joint com- 
mittees with other organizations, such 
as that with the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, concerned 
with standardization of watthour 
meters and meter mountings. Ilustra- 
tive of the value of this work is the 
recent EEI Publication No. MSJ-7, 
AEFIC-EEI-NEMA Standards for 
Watthour Meter Sockets. These 
standards have been generally ac- 


cepted by manufacturers and electric 
companies. 

A number of other services have 
been provided by the committee which 
do not specifically fit either category. 
One such service is the publication 
of the Metermen’s Handbook. This 
handbook, originally published by 
NELA, was revised and republished 
by the committee in 1940, and another 
new revised edition was issued in 
1950. Each of these revisions re- 
quired a considerable amount of work 
and was participated in by the entire 
committee membership. As a result 
of these revisions, the handbook has 
been maintained on a reasonably up- 
to-date basis and has considerable 
standing as a reference book. The 
1940 edition ran to 15,000 copies and 
the 1950 edition, a volume of 615 
pages, has already reached the 25,000 
mark. 

Another such service is the collect- 
ing of information as to meter re- 
quirements for the assistance of the 
government bureaus responsible for 
the allocation of material. This co- 
operative effort was initiated during 
World War II and was reinstituted 
when the effect of the Korean War on 
availability of materials began to be 
felt. The facts and figures with re- 
spect to meter requirements, together 
with supporting data which have been 
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gathered and correlated on a periodic 
basis by the committee, have been of 
inestimable value to the government 
representatives responsible for allo- 
cation and to the industry as a whole 
in keeping meter manufacture and 
usage on a sound basis. 

The growth of activity on the part 
of the Meter and Service Committee 
can perhaps best be illustrated by 
comparing the original organization 
in chart form with the committee as 
presently constituted. This is shown 
in the accompanying cut. The number 
of active subjects now under consider- 
ation gives an idea of the comprehen- 
sive coverage provided by the Meter 
and Service Committee in discussing 
the problems arising in connection 
with meter operations and in arriving 
at standardization of methods and 
equipment. Rising costs of labor and 
materials present a continuing chal- 
lenge to the electric industry to find 
more economical methods of operation. 
The Meter and Service Committee has 
provided and is continuing to provide 
a medium to meet this challenge in- 
sofar as metering problems are con- 
cerned. 


Farm Service 
(Continued from page 405) 


utility districts, irrigation districts, 
and other local governmental bodies 
served 6 per cent. 

The service extension stage of the 
farm electrification movement, in just 
over 50 years from its birth, is now 
near practical completion. The en- 
gineering and construction problems 
of supplying power to the farms gen- 
erally have been met satisfactorily. Of 
course, improvements and modifica- 
tions to meet changing conditions will 
continue on indefinitely. The engineer- 
ing art is not static, neither is the 
growth of America, and particularly 
rural America. I believe the basic en- 
gineering principles for farm service 
have been well established. The big 
job which now remains is to continue 
expanding the profitable utilization of 
electricity to attain maximum benefits 
from electrification for all. This sec- 
tor of farm electrification, I am con- 
fident, still holds large potentialities 
for engineering endeavor. It is grati- 
fying to note at the present time 
throughout the nation the effort con- 
centrated on this phase of the work. 








Personals 





Curtis E. Calder, Chairman of the 
Board, Electric Bond & Share Co., 
has resigned but will continue as a 
Director and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. With Mr. Calder’s 
resignation, the post of board chair- 
man has been abolished, and George 
G. Walker, President, will serve as 
chief executive officer. 





Alva B. Brown, Vice President and 
Operating Manager, Southern Indi- 
ana Gas & Electric Co., has been 
elected Executive Vice President and 
General Manager and a Director of 
the company. Charles B. Froelich, 
Treasurer, has been named a Vice 
President, and Carroll L. Elliott has 
been appointed General Superinten- 
dent. 

Upon graduation from Montana 
State College in 1923 with a B. S. in 
electrical engineering, Mr. Brown 
joined the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. as a student test engineer. The 
following year he went to the Ohio 
Edison Co., where he worked as a 
test engineer from 1924 to 1926, at 
which time he became associated 
with Southern Indiana G&E. With 
the latter company he served as chief 
engineer of the Ohio River steam 
electric generating station, superin- 
tendent of production of plants and 
substations and general superinten- 
dent in charge of gas and electric 
operations, before being elected vice 
president and operating manager in 
1949. 

Mr. Froelich has been with South- 
ern Indiana G&E since 1913, and Mr. 
Elliott was formerly with Interstate 
Power Co., where he served as per- 
sonnel director since 1940. 


William R. Bell, Vice President of 


the New England Power and Con- 
necticut River Power Companies 


since 1943, has been named head of 
these wholesale subsidiaries of the 
New England Electric System, 
suming the duties of Arthur E. La- 
Croix, Executive Vice President of 
the two companies, who passed away 
recently. 

After graduating from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute as an electrical 
engineer in 1910, Mr. Bell served two 
years in the testing department of 
the General Electric Co. and subse- 


as- 


quently became an inspector for the 
Power Construction Co. Closely 
identified with the development of 
New England systems, he 
served for many years as an operat- 
ing engineering executive. 


power 


John O. Gunn has been named Di- 
rector of Public Relations for The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
succeeding George Z. Griswold, who 
has resigned. Mr. Gunn, who joined 
CEI three years ago, was formerly 
associated with the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association. 

William W. Corbitt, Publications 
Editor, Ohio Power Co., has joined 
the public relations department of 
the American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp. Mr. Corbitt had edited the Ohio 
Power Review, company employee 
and Ohio Power Farm 
News, a rural customer publication. 


magazine, 


Upon the retirement of George E. 
Snider, Chief Engineer, Ohio Edison 
Co., the company divided its 
central engineering and construction 
department, formerly under Mr. 
Snider’s direction, into a department 
of engineering and a department of 
construction. In line with this or- 
ganizational change, Edward F. Diss- 
meyer has been named Chief Engi- 
neer, and Malcolm W. Smith has been 
appointed to head the company’s pro- 
duction and 
tion work. 

Mr. Snider has served with Ohio 
Edison and its predecessors for more 
than 47 years. Formerly associated 
with the Toledo Railways & Light 
Co., he joined Ohio Public Service 
Co. in 1922 as chief engineer and in 
1944 was elected a director and vice 
president in charge of operations, 
with supervision over all of the com- 
pany’s production, transmission, and 
distribution facilities. Upon the mer- 
ger of Ohio Public Service and Ohio 
Edison in 1950, he became chief en- 
gineer. 


has 


transmission construc- 


Mr. Dissmeyer, who has had more 
than 25 years’ experience in public 
utility engineering, has been an engi- 
neer with the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. and Commonwealth 
Associates, Inc. Most recently he 
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was general staff engineer, director, 
and treasurer of the latter firm in 
Jackson, Mich. 

Associated with Ohio Edison and 
its predecessors for 27 years, Mr. 
Smith has served as chief electrician 
of the company’s Toronto plant, su- 
perintendent of electrical construc- 
tion, and has been superintendent of 
production and transmission con- 
struction for the last five years. 





James A. Zobel has been named 
Rate Advisor for Southern Services, 
Inc., succeeding W. R. Waggoner, 
who has retired (BULLETIN, Oct., 1952, 
p. 368). 


George E. Mohn, Superintendent 
of Accounting, Credits, and Collec- 
tions, Port Clinton Division, Ohio 
Edison Co., has been named Division 
Manager, succeeding Henry A. Cow- 
gill, who has retired. Mr. Mohn has 
been with Ohio Edison 
and its predecessor companies for 


associated 


29 


more than 35 vears. 


John J. Daly 


OHN J. DALY, Retail Sales Man- 

ager for The Connecticut Light and 
Power Co., died on September 15, in 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. He was born in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on July 2, 1898. 

During World War I, Mr. Daly 
served in the Navy. In 1925 he began 
his association with The Connecticut 
Light and Power Co. as commercial 
manager in Waterbury, remaining in 
that position until 1930 when he left 
the company. He returned to CL&P 
in 1935 as commercial manager at 
Norwalk. 

Mr. Daly joined the Air Force in 
1942 and held the rank of major. After 
44 months of service, he returned to 
CL&P in 1945 as sales promotion man- 
ager in Waterbury, advancing to re- 
tail sales manager in 1946, which posi- 
tion he held until his death. 

Always active in both industry and 
community affairs, Mr. Daly was a 
past sales director of the New England 
Gas Association, a member of the 
Dealer Coordinating Committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute, and a mem- 
ber of the American Gas Association. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Daly; his son, Major Edward J. Daly, 
who is serving with the Air Force; and 
a sister, Mrs. Daniel J. McLane. 
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